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Not merely growing like a tree 
STOR ww In bulk doth make man better be 


Or standing long an oak three hundred years, 
fo fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear, 

A lily of a day is fairer far in May. 
Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light; 

In small proportions we just beauties see 

And in short measure life may perfect be. 





‘Ben Jonson, 


§ Commonwealth Publishing Company 
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New Eneuano Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. a 1894 


$24,252,828. 
LIABILITIES neh 


22,217,399-°94 
$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

ef policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. ,Asst. Sec. 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
i1x16.inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype — 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 2cx24. 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c, 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra, 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. Sos ‘or posne, sess 

Laildings unsurpassed for comfort and ane Twenty- 
tive acres— ——— in grove ;lake for rowing and —— 
Olassical and course of study ; 


and optional, Se ee k 4 
ona See eemmaaces 4 
88 IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, i task “Stes 





READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one, 


Epwarp E. HA.es. 
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EDITORIAL. . 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF To DAY. 
NATIONAL EpucatTion. By Edward E. 
A New Industry. 
Suffering. A Sermon. By Minot’ J. Savage. 
LITERATURE. Conducted by Albert White Vorse. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING. 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth P. Goodrich. 
ON REFERENCES. 
SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. 
THE CATHODE Ray. 
ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip I 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS. III. 
THE OFFICE CAT. By Dorothy Lundt 
DRESS. Conducted by Emma V. Sheridan 
Corsets — THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by E 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS, ; 


Hale 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 8 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g9 Park Street. 
Room 11, Rogers Building, Mass. Institute of Technology. 

BOSTONIAN SociETY. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, April 14. 

Boston Socikry oF Narurat Hisrory. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 
1, 7-30 P.M. Prof, William Libbey of Princeton will read a paper on the Sandwich Islands, 
with stereopticon views. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC 
Tuesday, April 14. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont 
Lectures, Saturdays, It A.M. March 21, by F. Lamson- Scribner, of 
Department of Agriculture. March 28, Manuring Orchards, by Prof. Edward B 
Director of the N. J. State Agricultural Experiment Station 

New ENGLAND HiIsroric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 Somerset 
regular meeting, Wednesday, April 1. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, March 2g, 12.30 P.M. 

Society oF ARTs. Mass. Institute of Technology 
April 9; Mr. Arthur D. Little will read a paper. 

MusEUM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. Print Department: 
of Etchings, Dry-Points and Mezzotints by Francis Seymour 
property of the artist, closing May 17. 


Rey. Jol G. Paltrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 
photographs, size 11 x 


Regular meetings held in 


SOCIETY 419 Washington Street 307th corporate meeting, 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes ; 


Street. 
the U.S. 
Voorhees, 


Grasses, 


Street. Next 
Next regular meeting, Thursday 


Exhibition of a collection 
Iiaden formerly the private 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


WEST. 
ACCOMMODATION for 


6. 45 ? Troy and Albany. 


9 A. M. EXPRESS, 
. 


CAR for Troy. 
9 00 A. .M. Sundays only for 
* 
11.3 


3.00 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
. lows Falls. 
ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
6 
3.0 Rutland, Vt. 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
cation, ATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 
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made from a very excellent portrait, 
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which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS... 
ae 1 YPEWRITER 


Troy 


tions. 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 

P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 

ts 0 Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time- Qeame als further letegmotion on a 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


Boston. 


Reading | 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


and Albany stopping at all sta- | 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’s 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave Boston Apri a1 f 
Comprehensive Tours 
out) to 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA 


The Pacific Northwest. 


ALASKA 


AND 


r for 
personally escor 


The Yellowstone Park, 








Send for special descriptive circular 


RAYMOND & uy gee I 


296 Washington St,, opposite School s+ 


CUNARD LINE, 


Boston to ae Via Queenstown 
From Cunard Wharf, East B 

Catalonia - - - Mar 14 Apr. at M 
Scythia ---- Mar, 28 Pt 2s M 
Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May 23 June: 
Gallia - May 2 June 6 J 
Pavonia - - May 9 June 
SERVIA € 29 

Steamers from New York every Saturda 

First Cabin, _ oand upwards. S 
and upwards, according to steamer 
Steerage at low rates 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scot 

Notice The steamers of this 
alongside the Liverpool - anding Stage 
passengers depart from or arrive 
station on the quay adjoining 

For freight and passage apy 
99 State Street ALEXANDER ‘MAR rin 
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(Special) Ju 


OF IYE NEW 
Able, Enterprising Journal! 


Interests of the People 


An Independent, 
Devoted to the 


rhe Springfield Republican 
land institution 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents the 
fairness and independence, recognizing no 
obligation except the high duty to 
Its editorial comments and d 
the work of trained and thoughtful writers 
whose single purpose is to find and 
the truth in the interest of all the people 

The literary features and miscellane 
reading afforded by The Republican give 
peculiar value as a newspaper for the family 
Special attention is devoted to t 
higher interests and to the 
which concern women. 
given to book reviews and notices, als¢ 
art, dramatic and musical news and criticism 
Many original stories, written excl ly 
for The Republican, are published. Inter 
esting letters of travel, special correspon- 
dence from Boston and Washington, origina 
and selected poetry and choice extracts from 
the best sources of current literature h 
to enrich the columns of the paper 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


The Weekly Republican maintains its re; 
utation as the best weekly review of Amen 
can life anywhere published. It presents 1 
compact form and convenient arrangement 
all the important news of the week, wit! 
special regard for New England news. }1 
contains the chief editorials and literary 
features from the seven daily i 
fully and attractively arranged. Tt has 
a special department of agricultural mat 
ters and always a bright and _ readable 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for thought 
ful and intelligent people everywhere wh 
wish to keep in touch with New Englan 
news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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red as second-class matter. | 


lis to be hoped that the resolu- 
tions in Congress regarding the 
relations of the United States to- 
yards Spain and Cuba will remain 
hung up’ between the two Houses. 
hat is the them ; 
would do no good. 
another set of resolutions, 
troduced early in the 
ch also has found an appropriate 
resting place in a committee pigeon- 
le. These are the resolutions in- 
troduced by Senator Davis on the 
the first ‘war scare,’ de 
uring the position of the United 
regards the Monroe 
The fact is that the public 
sweary of hints or threats of war. 
If war is necessary, the people will 
rise up as they did thirty-five years 
igo. But it is not necessary. 


best place for 
adoption 
re is 


session, 


eels of 


States as 


loctrine. 


HE cavalier treatment which the 
petitioners for woman suffrage 
received at the State House 
this year is directly attributable to 
the neglect by the women to respond 
tothe invitation extended to them 
ast year to express their wishes at 
the polis. Such a small number 
took the trouble to vote on the ques- 
tion, that the Legislature undoubt- 
edly feels fully justified in consider- 
ng that the women care very little 
about it. The great bulk of the vote 
of last November favoring woman 
suffrage was cast by men, and if the 
women had gone to the polls in sup- 
port of what some of them call their 
‘rights,’ it would have carried by a 
large majority. 


nave 


HE preservation of the Palisades 

of the Hudson is in a fair way 

to be accomplished through the 
transfer of the land on which they 
are situated to the United States 
government for use as a military 
park. The Legislatures of the two 
states, New York and New Jersey, 
within whose territory the Palisades 
ieé, have consented to the transfer; 
and under the single control of the 
Federal government it will be possi- 
ble to do what neither of the states 
could do alone, or both in partner- 
ship,to save this great natural beauty 
from destruction. The objection 
has been urged that by no possibil- 
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ity can the Palisades or the land 
around them be made useful for mil- 
itary purposes as a park or other- 
wise. But it matters little under 
what title the occupancy is held,pro 
vided it is held by an authority com 
petent to stop the blasting of natural 
scenery into material for road-mak 


ing. 


M* Whitney's plan for supplying 


fuel and illuminating gas—of 
which some account is given on the 
next page—has been strenuously 
opposed before the committee of the 
Legislature by existing gas com- 
panies hereabouts, on the ground, 
among others, that it was impracti- 
cable on his plan to manufacture and 
distribute gas that should be worth 
anything for purposes. It 
now appears that the great corpora- 
tion which furnishes most of the gas 
used in the city of Boston has 
already asked Mr. Whitney to supply 
the gas which it is to use, and that 
a contract has been made to that 
effect. When the theory of an 
expert or the argument of a lawyer 
against a_ solid fact of this 
sort, it stops there. 


these 


runs up 


HOSE of us who were school- 
boys thirty-five years ago re- 
member ‘Tom Brown,’ whether at 
Rugby or at Oxford, as one of the 
best fellows we knew inside a_ book. 
Those of us who were older and who 
were taking part, in one way or an- 
other,in the great fight forthe Union 
remember Thomas Hughes as one of 
the best friends our Union had in 
England. The death of Judge 
Hughes will be mourned here in 
America as widely and as_ sincerely 
asin his own country. He was 
American in his sympathies, largely 
in his associations, and his character 
was admired and appreciated here. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
HERE is a plan before Congress, 
and avery good plan, for giv- 
ing effect to the wishes and bequest 
of George Washington and his pro- 
posal for a national university. 

Washington died in 1799. He 
left to the nation, which called him 
Father, $20,000 for the foundation 
of a national university, at the then 
new City of Washington. The coun- 
try accepted this gift. The money 
was paid into the Treasury, and in 
the annual accounts and on the 
Treasury books this fund appeared, 
gradually growing by compound 
interest every year until the short 
war with England. 

In the wretched mismanagement 
of that war the bottom fell out from 
the Treasury. The Treasury, in 
other words, had no money. And 
George Washington’s university fund 
wentto the dogs. It has not ap- 
peared since in the annual reports. 
All the same, it is clear to any man 
of honor and conscience that the 
nation is a defaulter till this gift of 
its first President is used for the pur- 
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pose he intended. It will be readily 
seen also that at compound interest 
the fund would now amount to 
almost five millions of dollars. 

The proposition now before Con- 
gress is that before the centennial of 
his death the George Washington 
University shall be established, and 
the endowment he gave shall be used 
to begin with. This is an excellent 
plan. Perhaps if it is arranged that 
the expenses shall be paid, not in 
dollars, but in Silver Ounces, the 
silver lords of the moment may give 
it their countenance. 

We who urge its value and im- 
portance must not make the mistake 
of thinking that the nation of the 
United States, as a nation, has in 
other ways neglected its duty in 
education. 

1. The magnificent endowment of 
free education by the gift of one- 
sixteenth of the proceeds of the land 
sales is an endowment of schools and 
colleges, the value of which cannot 
at the end of a century of its benefi 
cence be stated in figures. 
not in any way be estimated. 

2. In addition to this, the special 
grant made 30 years ago, for the 
establishment of colleges of agricul- 
ture and other sciences, is a gift 
more than imperial. Emperors have 
never done such things. 

3. In any comparison of such 
grants or endowments with those of 
other nations it should be 
bered that these grants, amounting 
in a century to hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, merely 
supply certain ‘margins’ after the 
grants, much larger, of the several 
states, for the same purposes, have 
been used. ‘The forty-four states as 
separate states have to pay nearly 
two hundred millions a year to edu- 
cate their citizens free of charge to 
the individual. The ‘educational’ 
appropriations of the nation of Great 
Britain provide for the special ex- 
penses of every public school. But 
of such expenses our national Gov- 
ernment as such knows nothing. 
Indeed, the efforts, well meant, to 
assist the separate states from the 
national Treasury in the expense of 
the support of their public schools 
have never been successful. ‘The 
separate state appropriations, and 
the appropriations of towns and 


It can- 


other communities smaller. than 
states, for public education are, it 
will be seen, enormous. It is in 


addition to these that the appropria- 
tions of the United States alluded to 
above, are made and cheerfully sup- 
plied. 

4. The military school at West 
Point and the naval schools at 
Annapolis and at Newport corre- 
spond in theory more precisely with 
the great colleges maintained by 
European governments than any 
other institutions maintained by the 
nation. In these ‘schools,’ which 
are really colleges of high grade, the 
country ‘educates the men whom it 
will need for offices in its own service. 
It educates many more than those 


remem-, 
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whom it will need in time of peace in 
these sciences. And this makes a 
valuable elevation of the standard of 
education in the country. 

But quite outside of the establish- 
ment of schools and colleges The 
Country or The People has contrived 
and put in operation a greater system 
of public education, which at an im 
mense expense is provided every day 
of every year without stint or hesita- 
tion. 

The Country at its own national 
charge distributes books, magazines 
and papers to its seventy million 
people at rates scarcely more than 
nominal, sending to each person who 
chooses to use such a gift. The 
settler in Alaska may have his quarto 
volume sent to him in his cabin, be 
it Murray’s Dictionary, Audubon’s 
Birds or Littoe’s Cyclopedia, for 
eight cents a pound, a sum which 
hardly pays the expenses of the 
clerks who record the transaction. 

By this single act of generosity 
the Country, because it is managed 
by The People, contributes to assist 
in the studies of every man or woman 
who needs books between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. What the students 
who read pay for this science is 
simply enough to show that they are 
in earnest. What the Country pays 
for it, simply that books may go 
easily wherever they are needed, is a 
direct gift by the People to national 
education. 

It is impossible to calculate in 
money the amount of this gift. But 
the expenditure for carrying these 
books to the remotest cabin or ham- 
let in the nation is the largest single 
item of expenditure of the eighty 


and more millions which the Post 
Office Department expends every 
year. 


This expense cannot be separated 
from the expense of carrying 
letters. The money collected for 
carrying letters is much more than 
such carriage demands. The sur- 
plus is the gift which the People 
makes for education to every man 
who receives a book by mail. When 
I send a letter from Philadelphia to 
New York the department makes 
money on the operation. It does 
not cost nearly two cents to take my 
letter, carried as it is with millions 
of others which pay two cents each. 
From the large profits thus made on 
the letter service, the Government, 
or the People, is able to make its 
munificent gift to every reader who 
receives a book, a magazine or a 
paper by mail. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
value of this gift beyond the small 
sum paid for second, third and fourth 
class postage. It is at least twenty 
million dollars a year. Probably it 
is thirty million dollars. 

Now compare this magnificent 
work of the People as a nation with 
the work of the 450 colleges of the 
United States. All these colleges 


together expend in one year about 
sixteen million dollars for education. 
The People, through the simple 
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arrangement of carrying almost free 
the books which students want, ex- 
pends for the education of its students 
at the very least estimate more than 
twenty millions: It is probable in- 
deed that this simple arrangement 
involves an expense of twice the 
amount raised by all the colleges. 
To contrive such devices for all 
the People is one of the privileges of 
a republic. 
EDWARD FE. HALE. 


A NEW INDUSTRY. 

HERE is now before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature an appli- 
cation for the grant of certain privi- 
leges for the establishment here of 
an industry which is new to this 
country in the form proposed, and 
which, by reason of the almost uni- 
versal use of its products, may prop- 
erly be called a mother of industries. 
It is concerned, primarily, with the 
transformation of bituminous coal 
into coke; but not in the wasteful 
way in which this process is con- 
ducted in the West Virginia region, 
where all the by-products are dissi- 
pated in the atmosphere, represent- 
ing a needless destruction of value 
greater in comparison than that suf- 
fered by Charles Lamb’s Chinaman 
in burning down his house in order 
to produce roast pig. The process 
which Mr. Henry M. Whitney pro- 
poses to bring here from Germany 
makes the by products of coking the 
principal products of this new indus- 
try; saving the gas, the ammonia, 
the tar and all the rest, and turning 

them over to the service of man. 

In this part of the country, coke 1s 
itself a by-product of the manufac- 
ture of gas. It is used as fuel about 
the gas-works or is sold for domestic 
uses at a price which makes its value 
as fuel about equivalent to that of 
coal. Noaccount is taken of the 
other products of gas-making. ‘The 
coke used in metallurgical industries 
is produced in the region of the Ap- 
palachian soft coal fields, and _ there 
no account is taken of the gas or of 
anything else than the coke. By 
Mr. Whitney’s process, the gas is 
saved, the coke is saved, and the 
other products are utilized as well. 

The U. S. Geological Survey esti- 
mated the production of coke, a year 
ago, at 12,000,000 tons. To produce 
this amount, 18,000,000 tons of coal 
were used. And in the coking pro- 
cess there was produced 180,000 
tons of sulphate of ammonia, 540,000 
tons of tar,and the enormous amount 
of 180,000,000,000 cubic feet of .gas 
—all of which went absolutely to 
waste. To save these products 
would be to add greatly to the wealth 
of the country. 

Take the single item of ammonia 
sulphate, of which each ton of coal 
yields up one per cent,or 20 pounds, 
in the coking process. Here is plant 
food in its most available form ;_ its 
high market value alone prevents its 
more general use asa fertilizer on 
our farms. Liebig some years ago 
laid down three or four propositions 
regarding agriculture. One was 
that in order to preserve the fertil- 
ity of a soil you must keep in that 
soil the things that are necessary for 
plant life. A second was that every 
crop takes out a portion of these ma- 
terials. Part of it is added again 
from the atmosphere, but a part of 
it will never get there again unless 
it is put there by some human means. 
The third was that the fercility of a 
soil remains unchanged if all of the 
elements of fertility are restored to 
it; and his fourth is that the manurial 
product of a farm never can restore 
all the elements of fertility to the 
soil. The most valuable, as well as 
the rarest, of these is nitrogen. 
There are three sources of nitrogen. 


One is the Chile nitrates, one is am- 
monia, and one is the manures,either 
of the barnyard or green manures. 
The present consumption of com- 
mercial fertilizers in the United 
States is 1,550,000 tons. If the 
price was lowered the consumption 
of it would vastly increase. 

Now, there is about one pound of 
nitrogen in each five pourds of am- 
monia ; and anyone may calculate — 
and be astonished at the result of 
his calculation — what a vast addi- 
tion to the resources of agriculture 
would be made if the ammoniacal 
products of the coking process were 
saved for use as fertilizers. Prof. 
Goessmann, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst, is quoted as saying 
that the agricultural problem of the 
times is how to increase the supply 
of nitrogen,and that anyone who can 
increase and cheapen this supply 
will do a public service. 

This is one consideration. An 
other, equally important, is the 
cheapening of fuel and illuminating 
gas. The gas produced in these by- 
product coking ovens is not fit for 
illumination until it has been en- 
riched. It can be so enriched by 
the usual process of mixing in hydro- 
carbons; and Mr. Whitney’s esti- 
mates show that such gas, of suffi- 
cient candle-power, can be supplied 
at a far less price than people pay 
at-present. This would mean a more 
general use of gas for light in the 
dwellings of the people. 

But it is rather as fuel than as an 
illuminant that the product of this 
process has its great value in this 
part of the country. Cheap fuel 
would give an impulse to the indus- 
tries of New England such as has not 
been known within the memory of 
man. It would do for this genera- 
tion what the utilization of the great 
water powers of our rivers did tor 
the manufactures of the generation 
past. At the present time, our fuel 
for domestic use is brought from the 
anthracite coal mines of Pennsylva- 
nia; for manufacturing purposes, it 
comes either from the bituminous 
fields of the West and Southwest, or 
in the form of coke produced in those 
sections. In either case, the cost 
of transportation, by railroad or 
water, doubles the cost of the fuel. 
This is a serious handicap upon in- 
dustrial competition with the rest of 
the country; forthe manufacturer 
who gets his fuel the cheapest, the 
power which moves his machinery 
the cheapest, has always the advan- 
tage over the one who has to add a 
greater fuel cost to the aggregate 
cost of the production. 

To bring fuel gas to the service of 
our manufacturers, is to bring here 
the coal fields and natural gas fields 
of the West and South; and this 
would mean that manufacturing in 
New England would have advan- 
tages possessed by no other section, 
since here we have the capital, the 
population and proximity to the mar- 
ket. 

Take as an illustration the iron 
industry, which is very near the 
foundation of all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The first iron that was 
made in this country was made in 
Virginia, about 1608. In a very 
short time, however, it moved up to 
the neighborhood of Boston, and for 
more than a century almost all of 
the pig iron that was made in this 
country was made in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. There is no pig- 
iron made today in Massachusetts, 
hi a little out in Berkshire 

ounty. This industry has vanished ; 
the high cost of fuel has killed it. 
Six years ago, all the iron manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts united ina 
petition to Congress to give them 
cheaperfuel. Amongotherthingsthey 





said: “The heavy millwrighting 
business hardly existsin New Eng- 
land ; the old millwrights are dying 
off, and few are being educated to 
take their places; their vocation is 
gone. Our iron and steel architec 
tural beams, columns, roofing, gas 
pipes, water pipes and sewer pipes 
are made in Pennsylvania. Ihe iron 
stores and workshops, in which New 
England men transact their business 
and do their work, are built with 
Pennsylvanianiron whichismachined 
by Pennsylvanian machinists, and 
are erected by Pennsylvanian super- 
intendents in accordance with plans 
made by Pennsylvanian engineers.” 
And they calculated that, by reason 
of the lack of cheap fuel in this part 
of the country,we bad lost industries 
which would give support to ‘a 
round 700,000 people.’ 

With cheap fuel, these industries 
would return. Mr. Joseph D.Weeks, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., told the committee 
of the Legislature the other day 
‘You are as well situated today to 
manufacture iron right here in Bos- 
ton, with the single exception of 
your fuel, as Pittsburg. You can get 
your iron ore laid down at the fur- 
maces at your seaport here from 
Spain, the Mediterranean and Cuba, 
jast as cheaply as we can get the 
iron ore laid down in Pittsburg — 
for every pound of iron ore that 
goes into our Pittsburg furnaces is 
brought 1000 miles. Then, when you 
make that pig iron you can after- 
wards put it into steel. You can 
take the ores that you get from 
Cuba, from the Mediterranean, from 
Elba, from Mokta, from the Carta- 
gena mines in Spain, and make it 
into pig iron, that pig iron into Bes- 
semer steel ; you can carry on every 
one of the details in connection with 
that work just as well and just as 
cheaply as we can do it in Pitts- 
burg. When you get that ore into 
pig iron, then comes the question of 
working it up into steel; and since 
your iron industry left you there 
have been such improvements made 
in the use of fuel in the manufacture 
of pig iron and in the manufacture 
of steel that where it used to take 
three tons of coal to make a ton of 
wrought iron,or of sheet iron, it now 
takes about 1500 pounds of coal to 
make a ton of steel. Now, with this 
gas, which is in every respect three 
times the equal of the producer gas 
that we use in Pittsburg, there is no 
reason why right here, with the coke 
you get from these ovens, with the 
fuel gas that you get, with your 
power to burn all the fuel necessary 
—there is no reason why you can- 
not re-establish right here in Boston 
the iron industry that has left you.” 

It is not alone the iron industry 
—to which reference is made only 
as an illustration — but all other in- 
dustries using power, and domestic 
users of coal as well, that would 
profit by the introduction of cheap 
fuel. And not only in the immed - 
ate vicinity of the works,but for con- 
siderable distances,equal advantages 
would be enjoyed. The natural gas 
wells which supply Chicago are 
found in Indiana, 116 miles away, 
the gas being forced through pipe 
lines all that distance. In this way, 
if the proposed gas-producing plant 
were set up here near Boston,it could 
be pumped across the state to North 
Adams and beyond, distributing 
cheap fuel all the way. 

The subject is alargeone. It 
looks not only to the establishment 
of a new industry but to the benefit 
of all industries, not only to the 
supplying of a single want but to 
provision for a thousand pressing 
necessities. It is the most important 
industrial enterprise ever presented 
in practical form to the public here. 
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For we know that the whole 
groaneth and travailth in pain t 
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HE question we are to 
this morning is whether 

essary suflering of the world 
sistent with a belief in 
the wisdom, and the goodness 
God. The existence of this suffer), 
and the amount of it,constitute one ; 
the standing charges made 
the government of the world 
wish, then, to weigh this as carefy] 
as I.may. 

In order that you may see that | 
do not intend to blink anythin il 
want to set it forth in the words. of 
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expressed. I refer you to that 
of Tennyson in In Memoriam, 
which he represents nature 
in tooth and claw with ravin, 
shrieking against the creed of be 

the goodness of the power that g: 
erns the universe. Mr. Winwood 
Reade, now dead, was a very strong 
clear, and effective writer. He 
lished a book called the Martyrd m 
of Man, in which he set forth at 
length this whole problem of huma 
suffering. The book is very str 
but, in my judgment, very one-sided 
I shall give you an extract from it 
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Pain, grief, disease, and death 
these the inventions of aloving God? ‘ 
no animal shall rise to excellence except | 
being fatal to the life of others — is t} 
law of a kind Creator? It is useless 
that pain has its benevolence, that massé 
has its mercy. Why is it so orda 
bad should be the raw materiel 
Pain is not the less pain because it 
murder is not less 
conducive to development Here is 
upon the hand still, and all the pe 
Arabia will not sweeten it. 
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Professor Huxley now and aga 
says almost as hard and bitter t! 
He does not believe, as the result of 
looking over the scene of human and 
animal suffering, that the world cai 
be governed by what we call benevo 
lence. 

I said I do not want to blink any 
fact. If I understand myself, | d 
not want to be deceived; and | do 
not wish to be the cause of deceiving 
anybody else. If this is a crue! 
world,if there is no trace of goodness 
in its government, if it is not reason 
able to believe that there is a Father 
in the heavens, then I certainly wish 
to face the facts and adjust myself to 
them and get alung as well as | know 
how. But it seems to me that, in or 
der to deal with a question like this, 
above all things we must first be sure 
of our facts. I propose to show as 
well as I can what the facts are. 

One thing let me say. I beg ol 

you that no one will misunderstand 
me in any point. I beg of you not 
to make any word of mine an excuse 
for carelessness, for lack of tender 
feeling in your dealing with people 
or with animals. I hope that no one 
will think me indifferent to anima 
suffering. I do not believe the man 
lives—if you will pardon the persot 
word — who is more 
these things. Ever since I was a 
tle boy I have been trained 
and handle weapons, But I was! 
a dozen years old before 1 became 
so sensitive at the thought of inflict: 
ing suffering on other creatures that 
all the pleasure of shooting with these 
weapons — except in shooting * a 
target — passed away; and from that 
day to this I have never willing'y oF 
purposely inflicted pain, or taken 
away the life of a single thing that 
lives. I speak of this simply that you 
may understand my point of view, 
and not suppose that I am slurring 
any of the great dark facts of human 
or animal pain. 
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] would not have anybody make 
my words an excuse for ill-treating a 
horse. There are persons who will+ 
use a pet horse as long as he answers 
the purpose for which they want him ; 
and then, instead of putting him out 
to pasture or letting him spend his 
days in peace or putting him toa 
speedy and painless death, will sell 
him for what they can get, and let 
him be abused, and the remnant of 
his life beaten outof him. I have no 
tender words for anything like that. 
There are people supposed to be 
civilized who, when they leave the 
town for the summer, leave their cats 
behind to shift for themselves, or to 
starve, or be chased and beaten by 
the omnipresent small boy who finds 


delight in doing suchthings. I have 
no tender word for that. I have 


no tender words for the man who, for 
the sake of the style of his team, will 
twist and strain a horse’s neck out 
of its proper position by an over-draw 
check or in any other way inflict 
needless suffering on the brute crea- 
tion. These things I refer to in pass 
ing, only that you may understand 
my point of view and the spirit in 
which I speak. 

Now let us address ourselves to an 
attempt at finding out what are the 
real facts about suffering, animal and 
human. 


I. One of the most marked char- 
acteristics of modern times is the tre- 
mendous development of human sym- 
pathy, of human sensitiveness to suf.- 
fering. Nothing like it was ever 
known in the history of humanity. 
But there is a danger that goes along 
with it. I would not, if I couldsmake 
itless: only,friends,if we are to deal 
vith a problem, we need to under 
stand the exact nature and _ limita- 
tions of that problem, and not waste 
ur sympathy and our effort on im 
aginary evils. Let us address our 
selves to and deal with real evils, put 
our enthusiasm into that, and do 
what we can to lessen the amount of 
pain and suffering in the world. 


I believe, then, that among those 
who have dwelt absorbingly on these 
things there is an enormous exaggera- 
tion of the amount of suffering there 
isin the world. After the most care- 
ful study that I can give to the sub- 
ject, 1 do not believe there is any- 
thing like the amount of suffering 
that Winwood Reade or Tennyso nor 
Huxley, or any of these men, would 
have us believe. Let us consider 
fora moment. The animal world, 
instead of being a scene of constant 
slaughter and pain, instead of being 
a sort of purgatory, a hell of torture, 
isin the main and in the long run 
one long scene of joy, of happiness. 
Take any wild animal you choose. 
He has no fear of death, no anticipa- 
tion of death. He is free from the 
imaginary horrors that have haunted 
the human mind so long as to what 
may happen in that continued life be- 
yond death. You sweep away all 
these things at one stroke. What, 
then, is the life of the wild animal ? 
A life of free activity of every faculty 
and function of his being; alternat- 
ing periods of sleep and rest and play 
and hunting for his food — packed as 
full of pleasurable sensations as he is 
capable of holding. ‘This is the gen- 
eral truth in regard to animal life. 

Animals pursue each other, prey 
on each other, and so, are put to vio- 
lent deaths. I grant it. But, from 
all the study I can give to this mat- 
ter, I believe that this is the most 
merciful way for them to end their 
brief periods of existence, if they are 
toend atall. We have no right to 
project into the sphere of animal life 
our own nervous Capacity, our sym- 
pathy, our feelings. We have no 
right to suppose that they suffer 


everything which we suffer or should 
suffer, were we in their place. Sup- 
pose animals were left to die of old 
age or to starve: it would be infi- 
nitely more painful than the present 
way of dying. There is proof beyond 
rational question that sudden death 
by violence, either for men or ani- 
mals, comes as near being painless as 
any possible way by which life can be 
terminated. I have in my hand an 
account written by Dr. Livingstone, 
in which he tells of his being struck 
down byalion. He says that the 
moment the lion’s paw touched him 
all sensation of pain and of fear even 
was gone. He simply looked the 
lion in the face, and wondered what 
next; and there was no conscious 
suffering. | Mr. Whymper, the great 
mountain climber, tells us that, in 
ascending the Matterhorn, he slipped 
and fell hundreds of feet, bounding 
from precipice to precipice, and at 
last fell in the snow comparatively 
unhurt; and he says that there was 
no sense of fear, no pain, only a sort 
of curiosity as to how the matter was 
toend. All the testimony that we 
can get in regard to matters like 
these assure us that the fright and 
the suffering are on the part of the 
spectators, or the people who .read 
imaginary accounts of them in books, 
and that the actual participants suf 
fer almost nothing whatever. This is 
known, as certainly as anything of 
this nature can be known, that the 
animal which becomes the prey of 
some other animal, the moment he is 
seized, is. in a sense, hypnotized, 
and that the death is comparatively 
painless. This only as a suggestion 
of what | believe to be an unques- 
tioned fact, that the amount of suf- 
fering on the part of animals and 
birds and the lower lives beneath us 
is immensely exaggerated by those 
writers who wish to bring an indict- 
ment against the goodness of the 
world. 

I do not believe, again, that there 
is anything like the amount of suf 
fering that a good many of us fancy 
on the part of the lower races of hu- 
manity — barbarians as we call them. 
It would be a terrible thing for us to 
be put down on that level now, and 
compelled to live in their conditions. 
But you must remember that they 
have not been put down: they have 
come up to their present level. There 
is no sense of degradation on their 
part, and their lives in the main are 
full of such satisfaction as they are 
capable ot appreciating and experienc- 
ing. 

Again, I do not believe there is 
nearly as much suffering on the part 
of those that we speak of, when we 
class them by themselves — as the 
poor — as we are apt to imagine. 
Here, again, let me say, you have no 
right to use any words of mine asa 
warrant for neglect, for carelessness ; 
for there is enough suffering. Let us 
only find out where it is and what it 
is, and then address ourselves to the 
real problem with which we want to 
deal. A man who has had a thou- 
sand dollars a year, if he is suddenly 
cut down to nine hundred, suffers 
from the deprivation. A man who 
has had six hundred a year,whose in- 
come is raised to seven hundred, feels 
rich. It is a matter of comparison. 
Those among the poor who suffer 
most, in my judgment, are the ones 
who say very little about it, but who 
fight out their battle alone as best 
they may. 

As an illustration— pardon the 
personal side of 1t— if any person 
with a fine carriage and pair of horses 
had driven by the old farm-house in 
Maine where I spent my boyhood, 
and had seen me by the side of the 
road when I was seven or eight or 
ten years old, undoubtedly he would 
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have regarded me with pity; but I 
should not have thanked him for it. 
I did not need any pity. I wasa 
poor boy,generally somewhat ragged. 
I was not very well dressed in winter. 
I have waked up a good many times 
with quite a respectable snow-drift on 
my bed which had sifted in through a 
roof not as tight as it might be. But 
I asked no one’s pity. I wanted no 
one’s pity then ; and I want no one’s 
pity forit now. I had almost no 
books and no toys except such as I 
constructed by my own ingenuity ; 
but I do not believe one boy in ten 
thousand has a happier boyhood than 
I had. We are not, then, to project 
ourselves into a certain set of condi- 
tions, and say, This animal, this 
man, woman, or child, is suffering 
keenly, as I should suffer, were I in 
their place. It may not be true at all. 

I believe that we want to get rid of 
the super-sensitiveness which creates 
a world of imaginary pains, and open 
our eyes to the real pain of the world. 

II. I pass to my second point. 
After we have got rid.of the imagi- 
nary suffering of the world, there is 
another section that we need to get 
ridof. Wehavea right to charge 
as an indictment against the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God only the 
necessary suffering of the world — 
suffering that is inevitable as the 
result of the universe as God created 
it. We have no right to charge 
against him needless suffering which 
we inflict upon ourselves, upon each 
other, and upon the animal world be- 
neath us. ‘This he is not responsible 
for, but we. And I submit that, 
when we are dealing with the uni- 
verse and trying to find out the pur- 
pose and plans, the wisdom and 
goodness, of the Creator, we must 
deal only with those things for which 
he ig rationally, rightly, and inevita- 
bly responsible. 

Let us, then, glance at two or three 
classes of needless suffering which 
we can do away with at any time we 
please. ‘lake, for example, the wide- 
spread horrors of war, the sacking 
of towns, the burning of cities, the 
shooting, the mutilation of our fellow- 
men, all the bloodshed that has 
reddened the surface of the earth 
from the beginning until now — these 
are no necessary part of the universe, 
no necessary part of human life. 
They are preventable; and in the 
ultimate analysis of things, in trying 
to get at the nature of the world, we 
have no right to charge God with 
responsibility for them. 

Take ail the evils connected with 
human slavery, as they have been 
pictured by the poets and orators 
who have spoken or sung in behalf 
of human freedom — the slave toiling 
under the lash, husband and wife 
torn apart, one of them to be sent 
South and the other West, children 
torn from the mother’s arms and sent 
to the auction block, all these things 
that make up the horror of human 
slavery — are these a part of the in- 
dictment made up of the sum of hu- 
man suffering that we have a right to 
bring to the foot of the throne and 
ask Godto account for? We are 
responsible for them ourselves, and 
not he. 


Take all the results of human 
anger, human envy, human jealousy, 
all the blows that have been struck, 
all the murders that have been com- 
mitted, all the crimes that employ 
our courts and pack our jails, most 
of the evils that are represented in 
our lunatic asylums, nine-tenths of 
the diseases of the world — these 
things are preventable. They are 
the result of the wilfulness, the pas- 
sion, the envy, the jealousy, the sel- 
fishness of men and women, and are 
no necessary part of the order of 
human life. 


So you can go through every de- 
partment of life and select and set 
apart in a class by themselves all 
this suffering which is preventable. 
If we wish to deal with the real facts 
of the case, we must do this as pre- 
liminary to considering the ultimate 
problem which remains, which is the 
real problem. 


III. Icome now, afier these frag- 
mentary suggestions, to deal with the 
real question, the ultimate question 
of suffering. There is enough of it; 
there is an overwhelming amount of 
it. There is enough to constitute a 
great problem which needs to be seri- 
ously considered. I would not un- 
der-estimate or belitile this great ulti- 
mate fact of suffering. But now let 
us consider this without shutting our 
eyes to any essential fact or princi- 
ple. 

In the first place, unless your im- 
aginations are constructed in a differ- 
ent way from mine, it is impossible 
for usto conceive the existence of 
pleasurable sensations without there 
being unpleasurable sensations also. 
What is the nature of this nervous sys- 
tem of ours, which is the instrument of 
our feeling? Itis simply aninstrument 
through which we are sensitive. Sen- 
sitive to what? We can be sensitive 
to things that we like. Must we not 
also in the nature of things be sensi- 
tive to things we do not like? If 
there is pleasure, must there not 
be pain? I cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility that one should exist without 
its being accompanied by the possi- 
bility of the other. The only way to 
avoid it would be te have a constant 
succession of interferencesor miracles, 
something to prevent our doing any- 
thing to hurt whenever we were so 
inclined. But even that would not 
prevent it; for see what the next step 
means. If aman was happy all the 
time, and had been from the moment 
of his birth until now, had never seen 
anything but happiness ——- pardon the 
paradox — he would not be happy, 
he would not know anything about 
happiness, he could not possibly com- 
prehend what happiness means. 
There is no possibility of our feeling 
pleasant sensations, and being con- 
scious that they are pleasant sensa- 
tions, unless we know what un- 
pleasant sensations are. A pleasant 
sensation except by contrast is un- 
meaning. There must have been 
some time a sensation,an experience, 
or knowledge of pain before one 
could be conscious that he is happy. 


Then there is another point. 


There are some things that omnipo- 
tence is not equal to, some things 
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that are absurd, contradictory in the 
nature of things. God himself could 
not create a race of creatures and 
place them on this earth, and deprive 
them of the possibility of suffering, 
and keepthem here a year. Anything 
that is made to live in such condi- 
tions as we are in today is constantly 
threatened by physical injury. A 
limb may be broken or torn off, one 
may fall over a precipice, life may be 
crushed out in any one of a thousand 
ways, one may eat something that 
will poison himand so perish. We 
are in the midst of a play of forces 
that threaten injury or destruction. 
Suppose we had no sensitiveness to 
pain, that to have an arm broken or 
a leg pulled out, or the body crushed 
into a jelly, wou'd not hurt ; how long 
do you suppose a race of beings like 
that would exist? Ask any compet- 
ent scientific man, and he will tel 
you that in a world like this a race of 
creatures that could not feel pain 
would die out in six months. So, if 
it is worth while — I know there are 
some who question that—if it is 
worth while to be alive at all, then we 
must pay the possibitity of suffering 
as the condition of life itself. 

‘Take another step. I believe that 
every particle of necessary pain, in 
evitable pain, unpreventable pain, is 
a token of the love, the care, the ten 
derness, of the Power that put us 
here. If we have a sensation of pain, 
it is a warning given to us in the only 
way in which it could be given to us, 
unless an angel were sent to give us 
the “news, that something is wrong. 
It isa warning that a law has been 
broken. It is God’s signal mark of 
danger. ‘Private way, dangerous 
crossing,’ orin any way you choose 
to figure it. It is God's method of 
telling us that we cannot safely walk 
along that path. If we could per 
fectly keep the laws of God, we 
should be perfectly free from suffer 
ing. The existence of pain is simply 
God's kindly warning that we have 
gone to the extreme limit of safety in 
that direction, and must guard our- 
selves and turn to another way. Take 
a case of extreme illness. When the 
body has reached the condition where 
there is no longer any possibility of 
the sensation of pain, the 
gives up because he knows that 
death is near. So long as there is 
a possibility of pain, so long there is 
hope. ‘There is very little pain gen- 
erally in dying. Death is the kindly 
angel who administers his own anzs- 
thetic before his takes us through the 
last experience which ends our pres- 
ent earthly career. 

Then there is one other point for 
us to consider. _If it were possible 
for us to be placed in a world where 
we should have no sensation or ex- 
perience of pain, no suffering — just 
think how true this is—there would 
be no possibility of our working out 
what we call civilization. We might 
improve ; but there would be no pos- 
sibility of our developing our own 
characters. Whatdo we mean by 
the fact that we have created a civili- 
zation? We mean that, as the result 
of study and thought, we have dealt 
with the refractory raw materials of 
the world, and wrought them over into 
serviceable forms. This means labor, 
weariness, a certain kind of pain. In 
the process we have developed our- 
selves intellectually, morally. It is 
absolutely necessary in the nature of 
things that we should face difficulties 
and obstacles, meet things that are 
hard to do, that we do not like, that 
bring us pain, that call out all the 
power in us. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should develop our- 
selves intellectually, and that we 
should devise ourselves a means for 
reshaping and re-creating these con- 
ditions ; andin this process we shape 
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and re-create ourselves. There is no 
other way by which the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual nature can be 
developed which we are able to con- 
ceive. 

As we study the progress of life on 
earth, we find matter in a condition 
that evinces no sensation whatever. 
Then we find the lower forms of life 
are simple in structure, rudimentary 
in their nervous systems, if they have 
any nervous system. Then we find 
those that are capable of the simplest 
amount of pain conceivable. As an- 
imals rise in grade, increase in com- 
plexity of structure, in intricacy of 
nervous development, the capacity 
for pleasure or pain immensely in 
creases, keeping step with each other. 
But itis only as we come into the 
higher ranges of life that we find the 
keenest pain and the greatest amount 
of pleasure. The greatest capacity 
for suffering isin the higher devel 
oped, most sensitive specimens of 
our race. But would any one who 
has climbed up into the capability of 
tasting what the ecstasy of joy may 
mean, even for one instant — would 
he be willing to surrender that for 
the sake of being less capable of suf 
fering? I do not know what others 
may say, but I have experienced 
sensations in five minutes that | 
would not exchange for a year of suf 
fering. Joys and sorrows are not 
to be measured by the bushel or the 
yard. They are to be measured by 
quality, by intensity, by what they 
mean to the person who experiences 
them. I have had glimpses, visions, 
outlooks from mountain peaks of 
thought and feeling for which, if 
necessary, | would be willing to pay 
the price of a year of struggle, of 
darkness, of shadow, of living under 
cloud. ‘The highest, noblest natures 
have the keenest sensitiveness to 
pain and the keenest possibilities of 
pleasure. 

Could you have any high and fine 
development of art except on the part 
of those natures that shrink from any 
thing in the shape of ugliness, deform- 
ity, defect? The finest artists are 
the ones that suffer over their own 
failures to reach their own ideal. 
Can you conceive of a high ideal of 
art except at that price? The same 
is true of the musician. The same 
is true of moral development. The 
brighter the light, the darker the 
shadow; the finer the excellence, 
the more keenly is felt even the 
slightest departure from that standard 
of excellence. 

So I take it, as the world goes on 
and man is developed higher and 
higher, the possibility of pain will in- 
crease, not lessen; and those who 
have felt the joy of that which is 
divine will be glad to pay the price. 
[ do not look for a time when pain 
will cease out of the universe. I do 
believe that each individual soul will 
be cultivated and trained into such 
obedience to the laws of God that 
the amount of pain in his own case 
will be reduced to a minimum, but 
the experience he has passed through 
will develop the quality of mercy 
and tenderness and love — those 
highest and sweetest qualities in 
what we call human or angelic — so 
that, wherever in the universe he may 
be, he will be seeking out those who 
are passing through this necessary 
experience, out of which they will 
graduate into the likeness of the 
divine. They will love to give the 
cup of cold water, the encouraging 
word, the hand-clasp of love and of 
help. And sothe world will go on, 
passing through and graduating from 
the school of moral evil and of suf- 
fering, which school, however, may 
always exist, only no single soul 
need be condemned to dwell in it for- 
ever. 
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EGYPTIAN ART. 


Dr. J. J. Tylor, the scholarly anti 
quarian and amateur Egyptologist, 
has begun to publish a series of 
royal volumes upon the famous tomb 
of Paheri at El-Kab, which reflect, 
as evidenced by the initial volume, 
the highest credit upon his 
skill, learning and generosity. 

But first a preliminary word. The 
eleventh volume of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, published in 1894, 
entitled Ahnas, contained as an 
addendum a concise narrative of the 
results of the labors of Dr. Tylor at 
the tomb of Paheri at El Kab, with 
ten illustrative plates. It was but 
so much stimulus to the archeologi 
cil appetite. Kor Paheri was 
nomarch of the I1]d nome of Upper 
Egypt, and his tomb in Nekheb, its 
capital, is splendidly illustrated with 
scenes in the life of Paheri, which 
may be assigned to the age of 
Thothmes III. The tomb is a 
miniature Beni Hasan in its charac 
terizations of business, of daily and 
social functions. 

Dr. Tylor now publishes the first 
volume in a series of six, intended 
to reproduce the decorations and 
text in their entirety and exactly as 
they now appear. It isan édition de 
/uxe, ix. which the drawings are 
presented on a large scale by collo 
type process, the being 
limited to 250 copies at $10.50 per 
copy (each volume), which may be 
ordered from the office of the Fund 
at 15 Blagden street in Boston. This 
royal volume, measuring 25 x 20 
inches, contains an_ exquisitely 
finished frontispiece in color, four- 
teen collotype plates and three litho- 
graphs. 


taste, 


edition 


The accomplished author is per 
forming a labor of high artistic merit, 
of great archzological value, and 
of much interest to all who make the 
monuments of Egypt either a study 
or atopic for reading. The tourist 
in his study, as he scans these 
plates, will be carried in mind back 
to the sculptures and mural decora 
tions which he inspected while he 
journeyed up and down the most 
historic and enchanting of all rivers. 

Let me give an impression of the 
contents of this book which so bril- 
liantly depict to us the doings of a 
prince that lived 1500 B.C. Take 
the frontispiece and plates X, XI, 
XII, which panoramically present 
‘the banquet,’ as ’tis termed. Paheri 
and his wife sit at a separate table, 
and their son Amenmes performs 
before them a ceremony of offering 
that is probably used only at teasts 
to the dead. _Paheri’s father, Ate- 
frura, and his wife Kem, and Paheri’s 
maternal grandfather, Aahmes, and 
his wife Apu sit at twotables. The 
rest of the figures are in four groups, 
seated on mats, and waited on by 
male and female servants, while 
musicians perform. Excepting the 
six principal personages, the guests 
all wear the conical headpieces often 
worn on such occasions. Over each 
person is placed his or her name (so 
that they may be recognized A.D. 
1896 !), and over each of the women 
is abit of conversation, imaginary 
or otherwise. A lotus bud or flower 
is usually in the hand, and most of 
the women have one bound round 
the head-dress. I give only a few 
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particulars. Ina 1ectangular Space 
is a menu of the offerings, twenty-two 
in number, among which are 
water, arf, wine,and das, hone 

Amenmes officiates, wearing the 
leopard skin used on such occasi: 
He says whatis akind of ‘grace 
before meat’ at banquets to {| 
living or dead— Fn kha-ten per kheru 
em khet nebt, au uab. It may by 
commended for brevity to many 
prolix blessing-asker of 
prandial festivities. In the top row 
of notables the brother of P 
Herari, ‘ receives all good thing 
makes a holiday.’ Behind Hera: 
sits Paheri’s second cousin Teta. 
attendant of his Majesty’: next 
cousin Mezay-se, and then his Unck 
Mey, who declines to drink deeper 
although the cupbearer says 
nekt, uah-a tu.” Sensenbet, o1 
the females, is addressed, “ Drink 
do not refuse; see, I am not going 
to leave you ;” and Thupu seconds 
the servant’s importunity, “ Drink, 
do not spoil the entertainment: let 
the cup come to me: it is due to the 
Ka to drink.”’ 

Behind the orchestra (stalls?) are 
Amen-sat and Tetuta, great-aunts of 
Paheri, and Tetuta’s daughters, Zab, 
'y and Nub-em-nehebt. But | mak 
no more mention of the living figures 
in this tableau Indeed, everybody 
seems very much althoug! 
they died 3400 years ago. The 
plates abound in these represent 
tions of human life, mirth, solemnity, 
meanness and excellence of character 
and actions, at that pre-Mosaic time 
We owe Dr. Tylor’s energy, talent 
generosity, a big archwological debt 
for so royal a volume, which has 
been prepared and published regard 
less of cost in labor or money. 
of the plates, if framed, would em 
bellish the walls of a_ private library 
or the studio of an artist. 

Wa. C. WINS! 
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BAYARD TAYLOR By Albert H. Symt 
American Men of Letters Series. Bostor 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is fitting that we should be thus 
strongly reminded of Bayard Taylor 
for we were beginning to forget him 
He was never as much beloved and 
quoted as our other great men ol 
letters. His books of travel, whether 
deservedly or not, are practical) 
superseded. His poetry is pass 
ing into the neglect that has 
overtaken the poetry of greater men 
merely by the presence of newer !! 
inferior verse. 

To Bayard Taylor as much as to 
any one we, as a nation, owe our 
globe trotting proclivities Who 
reads Views Afoot now? A fair 
number of youths, doubtless, but 
their time they were in everyones 
hand. Still they are good guide- 
books to Europe. Not as practical 
as Baedecker nor as funny as parts 
of Innocents Abroad, but infinitely 
more inspiring than either. How 
ever the conditions have changed. 
When they were written Views Atoc 
told of conditions comparatively un 
known to our parents. Nowadays 
everyone has been to see them. It 
is a rural community indeed wherein 
no one lives that can relate personal 
adventures in most of the countries 
Taylor traversed. Nevertheless it !5 
not everyone — it is hardly anyone — 
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who can set forth a beautiful view or 
an interesting adventure as pictur- 
esquely as did the correspondent of 
the New York Tribune. It is well to 
have Taylor’s work brought more 
prominently before us, and this bio- 
graphy is an excellent reminder of it. 

Mr. Smyth is an ideal biographer, 

neither fulsome in praise nor injudi- 

cious in blame; a well balanced 
critic. 

THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND 
By M. M. Trumbull. Second edition 
revised and enlarged. Chicago: the 
Open Court Publishing Co. 

This volume is not exclusive his- 
tory. The author has an eye upon 
his own country and the discussions 
now for many years going on con- 
cerning the subject of Protection 
and Free Trade. He aimsto show, 
and with a fairly high degree of suc- 
cess, that the arguments which are 
now used here in defence of the pre- 
vailing policy are the same which 
used in Great Britain fifty 
years ago and were over-ruled. The 
story is well told and is valuable and 
interesting, however one regards the 
views of the author. 

It is one of the peculiar phenom- 
ena of the century that while Eng- 
land after a long struggle and most 
radical and exhaustive discussion 
adopted and has steadily maintained 
the policy of Free Trade, she is the 
only large nation that has done so. 
It is also remarkable that, while 
England can point to vastly in- 
creased prosperity under this régime 
and plausibly attribute the causes 
of this prosperity, in large measure 
at least, to the changed policy, other 
countries can show the same effects 
and with almost equal plausibility 
trace them to the opposite policy. 
lt is also strange that after more 
than half a century of investigation 
and earnest discussion nearly the 
whole business world outside of 
Great Britain, and even the colonies 
of the latter, still positively reject 
the doctrines of Free Trade and 
cling to those of Protection. More- 
over, though nine out of ten of the 
college professors and other econ- 
omic students teach Free Trade, a 
large majority of practical business 
men take the opposite view. In our 
own country in nearly every North- 
ern state —in the South there is al- 
ways a paramount interest which al- 
together subordinates it — probably 
three out of every four really intelli- 
gent citizens of native American 
stock, including farmers and others 
whose interests are supposed to be 
antagonistic to Protection, are in 
favor of it. Here as elsewhere in 
the commercial world, wherever 
there has been even a partial experi- 
ment of a low tariff policy, it has 
been speedily followed by a reaction 
towards the other extreme. It is 
said by the partisans of one side 
that this indicates that the business 
instincts of men run decidedly in 
that direction. There may be other 
ways of accounting for it, but they 
are not as yet very evident. At all 
events, it is by no means obvious 
that what is good for England is 
equally good for the rest of the 
world. Geo. M. STEELE. 
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A charming little volume, just 
published by Macmillan & Co., is 
by Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, 
on Vocal Culture. While Professor 
Corson emphasizes the importance 
of vocal culture in its relations to 
literary and general culture, he does 
not, except incidentally, undertake 
toimpart elocutionary instruction. 
Attention is called to a few features 
of the subject, which, if realized in 
any voice, would contribute much to 


the technical part, at least, of good 
reading. Special stress is laid upon 
the importance of spiritual education 
as the end towards which all educa- 
tion should be directed and as an in- 
dispensable condition of interpreta- 
tive reading. Such education is 
demanded for responding to, and as- 
similating, the informing life of any 
product of literary genius; without 
it, mere vocal training availing little 
or nothing. 


An outcome of the services at the 
chapel of Harvard University is the 
volume, Responsive Readings by 
Henry Van Dyke, published by Ginn 
& Co. of this city. The readings 
have been selected from the Bible 
and are arranged under subjects, 
God’s Goodness, God’s Mercy, and 
the like, so as to be readily adapta- 
ble to the religious services of other 
chapels in colleges or schools, or of 
churches which desire to make the 
responsive reading of the Scriptures 
a portion of their worship. A num- 
ber of excellent features characterize 
these readings; each selection is 
complete in itself, with a central 
thought; the verses are divided only 
when it helps to make the meaning 
more clear,care being taken through- 
out not to have the parts to be read 
by the people too long, and the 
length of the selection has been 
varied so that they may be found 
suitable either for a short or alonger 
service. 

In addition to the readings them- 
selves, a number of other forms, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
the like, are included in the volume, 
so that those who so desire may find 
them all within the single 
The work seems admirably intended 
for its purpose. 


Mr. Frank Frankfort Moore, who 
writes smooth English, has a 
sprightly wit and a good sense of 
what is dramatic, fails to be a great 
writer, first, because he chooses a 
theme too ponderous —a question 
of religion; second, because he 
causes ‘his characters too much 
agony. Phyllis of Philistia is full of 
strong situations and to many per- 
sons will be agreeable reading, inas- 
much as it takes sides in the matter 
of doctrine. But it is not great lit- 
erature. (New York: The Cassell 
Publishing Co.) 





We have had two sources of what 
purports to be information about 
the Indians who roamed in the 
West, namely, the musty govern- 
ment reports which no one ever 
chances to read and the dime novel. 
It is therefore in almost a_ new field 
so far as the intelligent reader is 
concerned that Mr. Grinnell presents 
his volume, The Story of the Indian. 
The book is the first in the new 
Story of the West Series, the intent 
of which is to present peculiar and 
characteristic phases of the early 
development of our country beyond 
the Missouririver. This is a needed 
history, for despite their youth most 
of the western states have a far less 
consecutive story to show of their 
settlement and development than the 
states of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The volume is one of reminis- 
cence; it includes Mr. Grinnell’s 
memories of Indian life, and is inter- 
spersed with stories related to him 
by the Indians. It shows the 
Indian as he was, his simple home, 
his recreations, his means of liveli- 
hood, his amusements, his strifes 
and wars, together with his warlike 
methods, his religion and many 
such interesting and important 
matters. The story is told in a 


book. | 


lifelike way and it represents the 
Indian as human like ourselves, with 
love and hate, family and _ tribal 
relations and feelings. It is simple 
in its style and of great interest; it 
gives us a new view of the nature of 
the Children of the Plains. Interest 
in the story is enhanced by excel- 
lent illustrations. The volume is 
neat in typography, being published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Miss Gertrude Smith has chosen 
for her theme the differences in re- 
ligious doctrine that stir a rural New 
England town so violently. The 
tale begins remarkably well, but in 
the end it rambles; the central 
motif is not strongly enough devel- 
oped. The simple emotions of a 
New England country people have 
been so admirably treated by Miss 
Alice Brown and Miss Wilkins, that 
less vividly described they appear 
flat. Miss Smith has not Miss 
Brown’s quaintness and sympathy, 
nor Miss Wilkins’s vigor. (Deodora 
Haywood. By Gertrude Smith. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A useful and interesting recent 
volume in Macmillan's School Li- 
brary is the Roman Life in the Time 
of Cicero, prepared by Rev. Alfred 
J. Church, of University College, 
London. ‘The book sketches first 
the life of a Roman boy, his place in 
the household, his course of study, 
his reading, the differences which 
wealth and station made in his 
treatment, and many such interest- 
ing matters, and, what will interest 
all scholars of the present day, his 
times of vacation. __ In similar way 
there is outlined the Roman under- 
graduate, the magistrate, a governor 
in his province, and country life, 
while special instances of the lives 
of eminent men are noted, Ceasar, 
Pompey, Antony and Augustus and 
a number of others. The informa- 
tion in the volume is derived largely 
from the letters and speeches of 
Cicero, so that it includes a sketch 
of the personality and career of this 
great orator. The book will not 
only be of advantage to scholars 
but will serve to freshen up a little 
in the minds of their elders their 
own long forgotten knowledge of 
Roman life and character. Published 
by Macmillan & Co., New York and 
London. 


Upon the weather-beaten founda- 
tion of an eccentric will made by an 
odd old gentleman, Mr. Henry J hn- 
son has erected a sufficiently enter- 
taining tale of Scotch life. (Dr. 
Congalton’s Legacy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) It in- 
cludes some characters, well indr- 
cated. considerable suffering, a ship- 
wreck — the author has perhaps not 
read Stockton’s The Remarkable 
Wreck of the Thomas Hyke, but he 
has been inspired by an idea like 
Stockton’s— and several weddings. 
It has the Scotch atmosphere, but 
not as attractively presented as in 
the books of Mr. Barrie. Mr. 
Johnson is more serious-minded 
than his well known contemporary. 
The book is dry, like unbuttered 
bannocks. 





Prof. Goldwin Smith has expe- 
rienced so much pleasure from time 
to time in showing his American 
friends the features of Oxford that 
he has undertaken to extend this 
pleasure, a mutual one, by the prep- 
aration of a book the title of which 
is Oxford and her Colleges,published 
by Macmillan & Co. The point of 
view. to begin with, is from the top 
of the Radcliffe Library, beneath 





MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 
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The Supply at Saint 
Agatha’s. 


By Exizasetu] Stuart PHELPs, Author 
of “A Singular Life,” “ The Gates Ajar,”’ 
etc. Printed on deckle-edge paper of high 
quality, and artistically bound in cloth 
with a distinctive cover design by Mrs. 
Whitman. With Illustrations. Square 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, 
most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps 
has written, The setting of the story 1s vigorous 
and skillful, the narrative is engrossingly inter- 
esting, and the revelation of the “Supply” at 
once startles and uplifts. The book is every way 
artistic and is admirabtec for an Easter gift. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes 
of the Japanese Inner Life. 


By Larcapio HEARN, author of ‘ Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” “ Out of the East,” 
etc. A noticeably beautiful book. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

This book, | a very keen observer and bril- 
liant writer, deals largely with tendencies and 
traits illustrated, if not developed, by the war 
between Japan and China; and it is thus a valu- 
able contribution toward a just appreciation of the 
Japan of today. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1896, carefully revised to date, 
both the text and maps. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. 
With Maps, Street Plans, Comparative 
Money Tables, Calendar of Festivals and 
Fairs, and a List of the most famous Pic- 
tures in Churches and Galleries. 16mo, 
roan, flexible, $1.50 M%e/. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston and New York. 


LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 





The March 
articleson... 


number’ contains 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
Edw. E. Hale. 


UNBALANCED PEOPLE. 
Frederick H. Wines, LL. D. 


HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 
Edw. E. Hale. 


FLOATING HOSPITAL. 
Rufus B. Tobey. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF IN 
ARMENIA. 
Edw. G. Porter. 


CRAIG COLONY. 
Wm. P. Letchworth, LL. D. 


POOR COLONIES OF HOLLAND. 
J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. 


LEND-A-HAND CONFERENCE 
AT LOWELL, MASS. WITH 
REPORTS OF CLUBS. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2Octs. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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which the old city and all its aca- 
demical buildings, lying among their 
gardens and groves, present them- 
selves to view and bring to one’s 
mind the history of this institution 
born more than seven centuries ago. 
With such acharming cicerone the 
view is one of instruction and pleas- 
ure, and the occasion is not lost to 
present the group of institutions in 
many aspects, historical, educa- 
tional and picturesque. ‘The rela- 
tions of the colleges which are here 
united are outlined, a sketch is 
given of the development of the uni- 
versity, while not a small portion of 
the volume is devoted to matters 
which are of especial interest to the 
sight-seer. The book is illustrated 
with a number of excellent repro- 
ductions of views in the city of Ox- 
ford. 


The most recent numbers of the 
famous Riverside Literature Series, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are: No. 91, Hawthorne’s The House 
of the Seven Gables, with an intro- 
ductory sketch ; a quadruple number 
at fifty cents, net, paper, and at sixty 
cents, net, cloth. No. 92, Burroughs’s 
A Bunch of Herbs, and Other 
Papers. This book is made up of 
some of the author’s most delightful 
essays, and it has been prepared 
with special reference to the study 
of out-door life during the spring 
and early summer, There is also a 
very interesting biographical sketch. 
This is a single number in paper 
covers at fifteen cents, net. The 
March issues of the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series are: No. 93, Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It, and No. 94, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. 
III. Both of these numbers have 
been especially edited for this Series 
and are equipped with material in 
the way of notes, introductions, etc., 
which makes them very valuable for 
school and college use. These 
books are each published in paper 
covers, at fifteen cents, net. 

A Whirl Asunder by Gertrude 
Atherton is a clever sketch of real 
The characters are 
crude but convincing; the plot is 
well worked up, except that the 
authoress shrinks from the responsi- 
bility of dooming her heroine and 
hero to an_ unexalted life to- 
gether or an unhappy life apart 
by introducing a fortuitous railroad 
accident. It is a book worth read- 
ing if one has the time. (New 
York: Fredrick A, Stokes.Co. ) 


Children’s Stories in American 
Literature — up to 1860 — by Henri- 
etta Christian Wright are a series of 
rather conventional and elementary 
but not uninteresting accounts of 
our men of letters. They include 
historians, essayists, poets and nov- 
elists. The selection is good — al- 
though Bayard Taylor is omitted. 
The book ought not only to please 
children but also to give them a good 
deal of information in a short time. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 


Mr. George Gissing, the novelist, 
is entering the public vision more 
and moreconspicuously. He is a seri- 
ous person, not very decadent, not 


very vigorous. His merit consists 
in his good enough sketching of cer- 
tain well defined characters. Inthe 
Paying Guest, issued by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, 
the chief character is a vulgar, very 
ill-tempered, frank, rather deceitful 
young woman; a perfectly possible 
character but not very agreeable. 
The consistency of this nature is sus- 
tained to the end by Mr. Gissing 
with admirable care. 


SPRING SONG. 
{Rosamund Marriott-Watson in Scribner's 


The boughs are heavy with blossom 
The grass grows deep on the lawn 
Sweeter and ever sweeter 
The blackbird pipes to the dawn. 


The paths lie pale in the twilight, 
As pale as a ring-dove’s breast; 
The birch wood is blue and silver 
A faint rose fades in the West. 


Q, air of the April gloaming, 
O, wind of the linnet’s wing — 
‘There is little else to be glad for, 
But my heart is glad of the Spring 


NOTES. 


There is a curious report afloat in 
Paris, Harold Frederic cables to the 
N. Y. Times, that a majority of the 
Academicians are privily arranging 
to elect Alphonse Daudet to the 
Dumas vacancy, in defiance of the 
old rule about personal visits of ap 
plication by a candidate, and in 
spite of his savage onslaught on 
them in L’Immortel eight years ago. 
[tis even said that an envoy has 
been appointed to sound him as to 
whether he would accept. His friends 
seem to credit the story, and are di 
vided in opinion only as to what 
view he is likely to take of the sug- 
gestion. The reactionary papers 
have been pointing out for years 
back, as the standard of literary per 
formance was steadily lowered in 
the Academy elections, that the ef 
fect of the republic was to strangle 
literature, and soon it will be diffi- 
cult to find people with any qualifi 
cations whatever for a fauteuz/, and 
very possibly some such idea is un- 
derlying whatever there is in this re- 
port. It might not be bad politics 
for what is called the Ducal Party in 
the Academy to direct public atten- 
tion to this alleged dearth of fit 
aspirants by plumping for a man 
who has always laughed the Acad- 
emy to scorn. Besides, it would have 
the merit of slamming the door once 
more in Emile Zola’s anxious face. 


Macmillan & Co. have in press an 
exceedingly interesting work, which, 
under the title Brother and Sister, 
comprises the letters that passed be- 
tween Ernest Renan and his sister 
Henriette, during the crucial period 
of Renan’s life. The correspond- 
ence is preceded by an exact repro- 
duction of the Memoir of Henriette 
Renan, written by her brother for 
private distribution just after her 
death. Both Memoir and Letters 
are translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 


The London Christian World gives 
a highly’appreciative review of Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward’s powerful novel, A 
Singular Life. “Miss Phelps’s book,” 
says the writer, “is one which men 
and women will be better for reading. 
The very heart of life, pure and true, 
passionate and strong, pulses in it, 
and to that heart of life no one can 
approach save with reverend foot- 
steps. Every line in the book is 
worth re-reading. You can get it 
from Mudie’s or the Grosvenor in 
the first instances, but it demands to 
be bought afterwards. There is a 
touch in it to which the dullest man 
or woman must respond, to which 
bright natures will make answer, like 
the leaping of flame to flame. The 
leading idea, touched by less rever- 
ent or careful hands, would jar inex- 
pressibly. As it stands, it helps. 
Personally, I know nothing of Miss 
Phelps’s methods or manner of 
working; I write in absolute ignor- 
ance of her life. But I should say 
that one day when she was dreaming 
the writer’s dream of high hopes 
and? fair creations, that which we 
call the passion of humanity, the pity 
for a world which in the midst of 


progress is weary and heavy-laden,' 


swept over her, whilst the embryo of 


GATHERING CLOUDS. 


A Tale of the Day of St. Chrysostom. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury, 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Darkness and Dawn.” ; 


atc, 


Large crown 8vo, 606 pages, gilt top, $2.00. 


‘* Few English scholars and writers have entered more per- 


fectly into the spirit of the time of Christ and his Apostles th 
Dean Farrar, and few have caught more the spirit of the early 


an 


church, so that in whatever form he sees fit to embody the results 
of his researches, his work is sure to be valuable, and, master of 
the best English style that he is, intensely fascinating as we}] as 


instructive. 


It is a most thrilling, fascinating story. It deals 


With a 


great historical period, with epoch-making events and characters. 


and deals with them in a way which can hardly fail to make ¢} 
history of Christianity attractive to the average reader. 


it 


It is one of the attractive and at the same time really instru: 


tive books of the years.’’— 


30STON DAILY ADVERTISER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave, New Yok 


‘If Christ came 
here — should we 
recognize him, or revile him as they 
did of old.’ And then I think that 
the remembrance of the divinity 
which is in every man, the impress 
of the Divine fingers which makes 
Browning’s David recognize ‘ How 
good is man’s life, the mere living!’ 
came upon her in the light of a rev- 
elation, in which she realized that 
each man’s life may be lived out as 
the Christ’s was, in absolute sub- 
servience to, and dependence upon, 
the will of God, and that the result 
would be the selfsame seeming fail 
ure that the Christ suffered, and the 
selfsame crown of thorns which the 
Christ wore.” 


this idea dawned 
now now and 


Harper & Brothers’ publishing list 
for this week Mary Anderson 
de Navarro’s A Few Mem- 
ories ; a novel by Mary E. 
Mann, entitled Susannah; a new 
book by Max Pemberton, A Gentle- 
man’s Gentleman: being certain 
pages from the Life and Strange Ad- 
ventures of Sir Nicholas Steele, Bart., 
as related by his valet; Whist Laws 
and Whist Decisions, by Najor-Gen- 
eral A. W. Drayson: The Evolution 
of Woman: forty-four drawings by 
Harry Whitney McVickar, printed 
in colors, with accompanying text ; 
Venezuela: a Land where it’s Al- 
ways Summer, by William Eleroy 
Curtis ; A Laodicean (new edition), 
by Thomas Hardy; and A Parting 
and a Meeting, a story by W. D. 
Howells. 


Some hitherto unpublished letters 
of Louisa M. Alcott appear in the 
April number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. In one of these she gives 
her views of the immortality of the 
soul: “I think immortality is the 
passing of a soul through many lives 
or experiences, and such as are 
truly lived, used and learned, help 
on to the next, each growing richer, 
happier, higher, carrying with it only 
the real memories of what has gone 
before. If in my present life I love 
one person truly, no matter who it is, 
I believe that we meet somewhere 
again, though where or how I don’t 
know or care, for genuine love is im- 
mortal. Sois real wisdom, virtue, 
heroism, etc., and these noble attri- 
butes lift humble lives into the next 
experience, and prepare them to go 
on with greater power and happi- 
ness. I seem to remember former 
states before this, and feel that in 
them I have learned some of the les- 
sons that have never been mine here, 
and in my next step I hope to leave 
behind many of the trials that I 
have struggled to bear here and be- 

in to find lightened as I go on. 
This accounts for the genius and the 


great virtue some show here. ‘T) 
have done well in many phases 
this great school, and bring into ou 
class the virtue or the gifts that 
make them great and good 
don’t remember the lesser 

they slip away as childish 

and we carry only the real 

ences. Some are born sad, so: 
bad, some feeble, mentally and n 
ally, I mean, and all their life | 

is an effort to get rid of this shadow 
or grief, sin, weakness in the life be 
fore. Others come, as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Emerson, etc., bringing their 
lovely reward with them, and pass 
on leaving us the better for thei: 
lives. ‘This is my idea of immorta 
ity. An endless life of helpf 
change, with the instinct, the | 


ing to rise, to learn, to !ove, to get 


nearer the source of all good, and 
go on from the lowest plane to the 
highest, rejoicing more and more, as 
we climb into the clearer lig 
purer air, the happier life 

must exist.” 


The Clarendon Press wil! 
issue the second and third volumes 
of the Rev. T. H. Stokoe’s Old 
Testament History fe: 
The second volume, From the Settle 
ment to the Disruption of the Kin 
dom, will be ready immediately 


h #}, 
Snorty 


Schools 


A ninth volume will be added to 
the new edition of Pepy’s Diary, 
which Macmillan & Co. are now pub 
lishing under the editorship of Mr 
H. B. Wheatley, containing various 
appendices, additional illustrations 
and a copious index. The seventh 
volume has just been issued. 


Miss Harriet Monroe must look 
upon the New York World's publica 
tion of her Columbian Ode before 
the appointed time with somewhat 
mixed sentiments. An ode that can 
earn forits writer ¢6000 is an ode 
worth writing, and that is just what 
Miss Monroe’s Ode has done for her 
She was paid ¢g1000 by the Colum 
bian Committee, and now the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals has 
just ordered the New York World to 
pay her $5000 for printing the Oae 
before it became public property. 


Miss Hall Caine, the sister of the 
author of The Manxman, was mar 
ried at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
March 6, in the presence of a com: 
pany which included many familia! 
figures from the stage, the library 
and the book-mart. Miss Caine, 
writes Arthur Waugh from London 
to The Critic, is herself a very 
clever actress, with more than a ! 
power; and the bridegroom !5 up 
derstood to be interested in the lit- 
erature of the stage. Mr. Caine 
came up to London for the occasion, 
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being at present buried in the Isle of 
Man. He has bought Geeba Castle 
outright, and is there engaged in fin- 
ishing his new novel, now somewhat 
overdue. The title, which is at 
present a secret, will be of the brief 
and comprehensive character which 
has marked the nomenclature of all 
his later tales. It will also appeal 
to the religious reader. 


Macmillan & Co. have just pub- 
lished the first volume of their new 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. The 
work, which will be completed in 
seven volumes, is edited, with intro- 
duction, notes, appendices and in 
dex, by J. B. Bury, M. A., Professor 
of Modern History in Dublin Uni- 
versity, and author of the important 
History of the Later Roman Em.- 


re 


In a collection of autographs to 
be sold at auction in New York next 
week, there is the following from 
Dr. Holmes in answer to a request 

1 letter to be put in a book : 

Modestly, therefore, yet firmly, avoiding 

jually the pretentious boldness of John 


Hancock and the voluntary self diminution 
fthose who write their names in the cir 
inference of the same sixpence which 
jready covers a copy of the Lord’s prayer 


, [subscribe myself yours very truly, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
Bayard Taylor is represented by 
a number of verses, of which this, 
dated New York, Aug. 5, 1848, is 
one: 
fhe breeze is blowing fresh and strong ; 
lhe rocking shallop chafes its chain : 
And the billows are breaking in waves of 
song 
Phat call my soul to the deep again. 

fhe muse appears for John G. 
Saxe also ; subject, ‘ Corsets :’ 

I know that crazy folks must have 

Straitjackets put about ’em ; 

But women in their wits should make 

\ shift to do—without ’em. 
In the modern nomenclature of 
dress one misses the pun in the con 
cluding line. There are several 
specimens of Poe’s writings in this 
collection. One of them, an essay, 
would hardly be recognized as by 
the author of The Raven from its 
style. Here is an extract: “The 
heat of the sun falling upon the sur- 
face is transmitted inward in virtue 
of the conducting power of the 
ground, and thus each summer a 
thin layer of elevated temperature 
moves inward, which heat accumula- 
ting at the centre, has resulted in 
the igneous liquefaction of our 
nucleus, and which will result ulti- 
mately in the melting of the ele- 
ments, and in the passing away of 
the earth as a scroll.” 


\t the sale of the domestic effects 
of the late Alexandre Dumas, the un- 
bound edition,on Japanese paper, of 
L' Affaire Clémenceau, illustrated in 
water colors by Meissonier, Heil- 
buth, Beaumont, Leloir, Boulanger 
and Vibert, brought $5000. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West will be 
published by Putnam in April. 
This volume deals with the North- 
west and Louisiana, and brings the 
narrative down to 1809. The vol- 
umes are sold separately, each being 
complete in itself. 


An elaborate monograph on The 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives will soon be published by 
Miss Mary Parker Follett, of Rad- 
cliffe College. The book, which is 
one of about four hundred pages, 
and contains the result of several 
years of hard work by Miss Follett, 
is said to be the longest and most 
elaborate paper ever written bya 
woman on any historical matter con- 


cerning the United States Govern- 
ment. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic Monthly for April 
contains the opening chapters of 
lhe Old Things, a four-part story by 
Henry James, one of his delicate 
and yet dramatic delineations of 
character. Dr. T. C. Mendenhall 
contributes an able article on The 
Alaska Boundary Line. Dr. Menden- 
hall was one of the government com. 
missioners concerned in determining 
this line. Lafcadio Hearn seeks to 
set forth the great consequences of 
the Chinese-Japanese war and its 
bearing upon western civilization, 
His article, China and the Western 
World, will be read with widespread 
interest. The second paper in the 
series of Race Characteristics in 
American Life is by Professor Shaler 
of Harvard University, on The 
Scotch Element in the American 
People. The Presidency and Sena 
tor Allison is the third paper in the 
series upon Presidential Candidates. 
Some Memories of Hawthorne, by 
his daughter, tell of Hawthorne’s 
lifein Italy. Alice Brown gives a 
charming account of a visit to the 
town which stood for Cranford in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s classic tale. The 
second paper upon The Case of the 
Public Schools is by Fred W. Atkin 
son, Principal of the High School, 
Springfield, Mass. His paper will 
have the suggestive title, The Train- 
ing of The Teacher. Other features 
are An Archer’s Sojourn in the Oke- 
finokee, by Maurice Thompson; A 
Son of the Revolution, a short story 
by Octave Thanet; poems by J. 
Russell Taylor and Stuart Sterne. 


McClure’s Magazine for April has 
for frontispiece an excellent por- 
trait of Professor Réntgen, whom 
the German Emperor has made a 
baron for his marvelous discovery of 
the x rays; and the leading article 
is almost the first account yet given 
of Professor Rontgen, as seen in his 
own laboratory in the actual con- 
duct of his experiments. It is the 
record of a visit undertaken by a 
special representative of the maga- 
zine, immediately on the announce- 
ment of the discovery, and reports 
from Professor Roéntgen’s own lips 
the way in which he made it and his 
opinion of its nature and bearing. 
The article is illustrated with numer- 
ous photographs by the new process, 
as is also a supplementary article on 
The Rontgen Rays in America, by 
Cleveland Moffet. 


A double-page drawing by A. B. 
Frost is one of the pictorial features 
of Harper’s Weekly for March 28th. 
‘The same number contains a_ valua- 
ble article on the great semi-arid 
regions of the West, with a discus- 
sion of measures that may be taken 
to bring them under cultivation. 


The April number of Scribner’s 
Magazine contains a very unusual 
number of articles of immediate in- 
terest in connection with current 
events of the first importance. The 
leading article is a sympathetic re- 
view of the late Lord Leighton P. R. 
A., by Cosmo Monkhouse. The 
illustrations, which are of remarkable 
richness and beauty, were selected 
with the assistance of the artist him- 
self, and the whole article was com- 
pleted before his death on January 
25. It is the most complete record 
of his artistic career that has, or will 
be, furnished by any periodical. 
Another article of great contempor- 
ary interest is The Quarrel of the 
English-Speaking Peoples, by Henry 
Norman, the correspondent of the 
London Chronicle, whose telegrams 
from Washington were so influential 
in modifying British opinion on the 
Venezuelan question. Mr. Norman’s 
article is a very clear exposition of 





9 








the present temper of the British 
people, and it also points out with 
definiteness the line along which the 
peaceful solution is to be expected. 
He is, of course, an advocate of the 
doctrine of arbitration, and he also 
believes that the United States would 
simplify relations in future if it 
should definitely, through Congress, 
define the Monroe Doctrine as it is 
accepted by the Government, = Mr. 
Norman closes with an enumeration 
of certain domestic problems that 
upon the attention of the 
United States. 


press 


Mr. Caspar W. Whitney's story of 
his trip On Snow-Shoes to the Bar- 
ren Grounds is concluded in its Maga- 
zine form in the April Harper’s with 
the description of a successful musk- 
ox hunt. These papers will be am- 
plified somewhat, and issued in book 
form at an early date. ‘They consti- 
tute a record of one of the most re- 
markable journeys to the North ever 
undertaken. ‘The camera as an aid 
to the explorer has never, perhaps, 
been used with such effect as by Mr. 
Whitney. <A large number of his 
photographs are reproduced, either 
directly or through the medium of 
Mr. Remington’s drawings, and in 
consequence the reader who, before 
the invention of the snap-shot cam- 
era and the paper film, would have 
been obliged to take the traveller's 
word and his own imagination asa 
basis for his impressions, now sees 
Northern landscapes and the North- 
ern people through the photogra- 
pher’s lens. . 

The April issue of Godey’s Maga- 

zine is the long promised Bicycle 
Number. ‘The special features are 
furnished by the following writers; 
Isaac FB. Potter, Chief Consul of the 
L. A. W. for New York State, who 
treats of the Work of Wheelman for 
fetter Frank A. Egan, 
Editor of The Wheel, on the history 
of the bicycle; Maj. Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, Commander of the Army, on 
its use in military operations; Miss 
Mary L. Bisland, the well known 
writer, on its value for women; 
Arthur Bird, M,D. assistant surgeon 
of the Woman’s Hospital, New 
York, on the arguments for and 
against its healthfulness; J. C. 
Whittlesey, on the way to ride it; 
and Marmaduke Humphrey, on the 
improvements and _ novelties for 
1896. Robert Coverley, the com- 
poser of numerous songs, has written 
a catchy Wheeling Glee, which ought 
to become popular among the bicycle 
clubs, and Cleveland Moffett’s prize 
bicycle story leads the fiction in this 
number. In addition to all this, 
the publishers have found room for 
an enticing variety of illustrated 
articles, and the familiar interest- 
ing features of Godey’s. 


Roads : 


An autobiographical paper by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelpsin McClure’s 
for April revives the tragic history 
of the fall of the Pemberton Mills — 
a casualty that furnished the basis 
of one of Miss Phelps’s most effec: 
tive stories; and also tells how, 
moved by the mourning that filled 
the land at the close of the war, she 
wrote that epoch-making book, The 
Gates Ajar. 


The complete novelin the April 
issue of Lippincott’s is Flotsam, by 
Owen Hall. The scene shifts from 
England to India and Australia, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of a heroine who 
through a severe experience at sea 
loses track of her past life, so that 
her identity is established only after 
many months and much difficulty. 
On the War-Path with Kit Carson, 
by William Thomson, is a true story, 
and so probably is Dreaming Bob, 
by Dr. Charles C. Abbott. The in- 


cidents of the first occurred on the 
California trail in 1850, those of the 
other more recently in New Jersey, 
The poetry of the number is by 
Susie M. Best, Mary Bradley and 
Madison Cawein. An_ illustrated 
supplement, by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton,treats of The Washington's 
in Virginia Life, and tells much 
about the early life and legendary 
love-affairs of the Father of his 
Country. : 


The old Olympic Games, which 
are to be revived on a scale of inter- 
national importance at Athens next 
month, will be described by Profes- 
sor Allan Marquand, of Princeton,in 
the April Century. For this article 
the artist Castaigne furnishes a 
series of what are believed to be the 
finest restorations of classical scenes 
he has yet attempted. These include 
the contests of the Stadium — boxing 
and the warriors’ race — the chariot 
races of the Hippodrome, the crown- 


_ ing of the victor,and his appearance 


in the Temple of Zeus. ‘There are 
also views of the valley of Olympia. 


An account of Lincoln's courtship 
and marriage in the April McClure’s, 
based on the testimony of intimate 
friends of his s'ill living, completely 
disproves a shameful story, accepted 
by some of the best biographers, 
that Lincoln once subjected the 
lady who afterwards became his wife 
to the unspeakable humiliation of 
absenting himself, without warning 
or explanation, on an occasion ap- 
pointed for their marriage. 


Harper’s Magazine for April con- 
tains the concluding chapters of 
Mark Twain’s story of Joan of Arc, 
showing the maid and conqueror as 
at last the martyr. The frontispiece 
isan engraving, by Florian, of the 
mural painting by Lenepveu in the 
Panthéon at Paris —a_ striking rep- 
resentation of the execution of Joan. 
An engraving is given of Fremiet's 
statue, and other illustrations of the 
closing scenes of the imprisonment 
and martyrdom from drawings by 
Du Mond. 


In the April Century Professor 
Sloane’s Life of Napoleon takes up 
the Spanish campaign, and there is 
an account of the guerrilla methods 
which take such a part in modern 
Spanish warfare. 





‘Is Bicycling Good or Bad for 
Women ?’ is a question that interests 
so many women, that its elaborate 
consideration from a medical stand- 
point in Jenness Miller Monthly for 
April will attract widespread atten- 
tion. This magazine is no longer a 
dress reform organ, but a general 
high-class magazine devoted to every 
interest of women, and the up-to-date 
woman of refinement and culture — 


“be she daughter, wife or mother — 


must count Jenness Miller Monthly 
a welcome friend and adviser. 


The April McClure’s has the open- 
ing chapters of a new Anthony Hope 
romance and a new Kipling ballad. 


The Easter Number of Harper’s 
Bazar appears today. It has an ex- 
tra supplement and a decorated 
cover, and elegant gowns and wraps 
and Easter hats and bonnets are 
shown in bewildering variety. 


There will be a symposium in the 
forthcoming number of the Nine- 
teenth Century on the Life of Cardi- 
nal Manning. The contributors 
will include Cardinal Vaughan and 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. 


The Cambridge University Press 
has in preparation, as the second 
volume of the Cambridge Geograph- 
ical Series, The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Mammals, by R. 
Lyddekker, B. A., F. R. S. 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Elizabeth P. Goodrich 


PY3 0:0: Vaio a3 


HOME-MADE SUNSHINE. 


[Mary D. Brine, in Harper's Bazar 


What care 1—as the days go by 

Whether gloomy or bright the sky ? 

What care I wh at the weather may be ? 

Cold or warm—’ tis the same to me. 

For my dear home skies—they are always 
blue ; 

And my dear home weather (the glad days 
thro’) 

Is “beautiful summer” from morn till night, 

And my feet walk ever in love’s true light. 


And why? Well, here is my baby sweet, 
Following me round on his restless feet, 

Smiling on me thro’ his soft blue eyes, 

And gladdening and brightening my in-door 

skies. 

And baby’s father, with fond, true heart 

(To baby and me, home's better pe art) 

His face is sunshine, and we rejoice 

In the music heard in his loving voice 


So why should we he ed—as the days go by 

rhe gloom or the light of the weather and 
sky 

Of the outside 
day 


Manufacturing 


world, when we're busy all 


sunshine which fades not 
away? 

smiles, with 
with joy 

Father and mother, and baby-boy 

We are living each day inthe sunshine we 

make 
And God keep us and guide us for love's 


dear sake! 


With kisses, with peace and 


ON REFERENCES. 


HERE has recently been estab 
lished in a neighboring city 
an association whose object 1s the 
adjustment of the relations between 
mistress and servant—a movement 
which has reopened the already 
voluminous discussions of the ser 
vant question in newspapers and 
magazines. Whether or not the 
association in question will ever 
succeed in establishing a basis upon 
which to found a practicable system 
of domestic management, it is quite 
evident that it represents an effort 
in the right direction; for the 
difficulties which encompass us in 
our dealings with those in our 
employ are well nigh insurmountable 
already and do not diminish as time 
goes on. The literature on this sub. 
ject would fill volumes and offers 
the widest possible diversity of 
schemes for the solution of the 
perplexing problem. Some are so 
visionary as to be impossible; others 
mean to be practical, but are founded 
on misconception or ignorance. 
Few reach the real depth of the 
trouble or, if they do so, offer any 
feasible remedy. Each suggestion 
is eagerly examined by the worried 
housekeeper, to be presently 
jected as impracticable. ‘The whole 
subject is our despair, as any 
reform almost seems to involve dig- 
ging up the very roots of society 
and replanting under vastly different 
conditions. 

Not discouraged by the past 
failures, we eagerly welcome every 
new contribution to the literature 
of the subject, hoping to discover 


re- 


that word of wisdom which shall 
prove the golden key to the Temple 
of Knowledge. Too many of the 
schemes proposed are based on a 
one-sided view of the difficulty. It 
is neither by reforming employers 
or employed that we shall bring 
about that millennial day to which we 
all look forward, still even these 
one-sided views may be useful in 
throwing light on each other. 

Without attempting to enter into 
a general discussion of so broad a 
topic, we can each contribute our 
thought on any phase of it and 
thus do a little toward the solution 
of the puzzle. There iseone such 
phase which has hitherto received 
less attention than it deserves 
which is accountable for a consid- 
erable degree of vexation in engag- 
ing servants in the first place; and 
that is the absolute unreliability of 
references. For this perplexity, 
added often unnecessarily to the 
general worry of the new contract, 
the mistresses are wholly to blame. 

It is astonishing how entirely 
irresponsible women consider them- 
selves in such a matter, often carry- 
ing out irresponsibility until it be- 
comes want of principle. The very 
ladies who bemoan the incapacity 
of the domestic servant, and who 
express the greatest irritation at the 
impossibility of securing efficient 
help, will unhesitatingly send a dis 
charged servant to another house- 
keeper, with evasive, or worse still 
an absolutely untruthful reference. 
In ridding herself of an objection 
able maid, such a mistress feels no 
scruples in saddling all her imper- 
fections upon another perplexed 
housekeeper, who in her turn gladly 
palms off the incapable on a third, 
and so on, 

Some ladies are so averse to 
taking any trouble to save others 
the annoyance under which they 
are themselves smarting, that they 
will not even answer a request for 
information, or will answer in the 
way which causes themselves the 
least trouble. Many housekeepers 
have been so frequently imposed 
upon that they do not even attempt 
to ascertain anything about the 
applicant’s previous history, de- 
spairing of gaining any trustworthy 
information. and take her on trial, 
maintaining an attitude of self- 
defence, even antagonism, until she 
has proved herself. 

A young woman applied not long 
since for a_ situation in a private 
family and, as was required, gave 
the name of her late employer as a 
reference. The lady who wished to 
engage her wrote to her former mis- 
tress, apologizing for giving her 
trouble, stating that she did not 
care for particulars about the girl's 
work, but before taking her into her 


and 





“Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Only rounded spoonfuls are required, not heaping ones. 


family wished to know about her | 
personal character. Wasshe honest, 
neat and industrious? A day or 
two later she received the following 
reply, which is certainly little short 
of insulting : 

Dear Madam: 

Mary Smith is a good laundress 
Re-pectfully yours, 

A. &, 

It is not known whether ‘A. C.’ 
resented being put to the trouble of 
writing the letter, or 
had nothing but bad qualities to 
report of Mary Smith. In any case, 
it was not a proper reply to a per 
fectly respectful and polite request 
for important information. 

Every housekeeper has at some 
time received the request from a 
discharged servant, ‘Won't you 
please give me a good character, Mrs. 
A?’ no matter on what terms they 
may have parted; and too often a 
woman allows herself to do, out of 
a mistaken notion of kindness, what 
is really a wrong to all parties. The 
applicant relies upon this common 
trait of unprincipled 
and usually 


whether she 


gor d 
have 
of honor 


nature, 
no con 
the 


seems to 
ception of a sense 
lady to whom she applies. 

Still it is not often that one sees 
such unblushing impudence as in the 
following request young 
woman asking a recommendation 
from a lady with whom she had not 
lived for six years and who had 
entirely lost sight of her in that 
period except to know that she had 
changed her situation nearly a score 
of times. After saying that 
gentleman who was considering 
application would call to 
about her she ingenuously added : 

‘“Give me a good character and 
please don’t let him know how long 
it is since I lived with you, for I 
crazy to get the place.” 

In this particular instance the 
former employer declined to give 
any recommendation at all, on the 
ground that time and change might 
have destroyed those virtues, 
not too numerous, which were 
formerly hers, and it is not known 
whether or not she secured this very 
desirable situation. But in many 
cases the lady, out of an idea of 
doing a _ kind thing, would have 
yielded to the request and lent her 
aid to an unscrupulous girl whose 
powers of deception most probably 
did not stop with this concealment. 

Sometimes this so-called kindness 
blinds the woman who practises it 
to the very serious moral failure she 
exhibits. A dishonest maid-servant, 
after months of thieving practised 
at the expense of a kind and indul- 
gent mistress, was detected, tried, 
and punished by imprisonment in 
jail. Atthe expiration of her sent- 
ence she returned to her former 
mistress, requesting a ‘recommenda- 
tion.’ Such a request would almost 
seem of itself to argue a tolerably 
obtuse moral perception. The lady, 
however, being unwilling, as she 
explained to the girl, to tell any 
falsehoods for her and yet not desir- 
ing to be hard, knowing that the 
truth would make it difficult for her 
to get employment, compromised by 
writing as follows: “Mary Smith 
lived with me two years. She was 
pleasant. industrious and very kind 
to the children.” 

She did not seem to perceive that 
if this recommendation did not help 
the girl to a place it failed of its 
object; if it did secure one, she 
was responsible for introducing a 
wrong from which she had herself suf- 
fered into another home. A kindness 
which would haveled to her taking the.. 
girl into her own employment, or 
finding a place for her elsewhere, 
which would give her an opportunity 
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600,000,000 Pounds 


Of coffee were imported into the Unite 
States the year ending July 1, 1895. This 
is the largest item of the importations of all 
kinds of merchandise, about 13 per cent. of 
the total amount. It is 16 per cent. 
than that of the previous year Nearly 
every family uses coffee, and few of then 
know the different qualities when they see 
them, therefore people in their ignorance 
anything called coffee. There are, 
certain trade marks which guarantee a give! 
quality. H: aving once used Wo yod’s “Ac me,’ 
* Duchess,” or any of the other fine brands 
one would never think of using 
article a few cents less in price. In putt 
up these extra fine coffees, much 
upon the expert who makes the sel 
and who can readily discriminate | 
the different qualities. These choice gra 
are better value and more gratifying in their 
use. When we consider the social advat 
tages to be derived from a fine cup of coffee, 
or of tea, and that finest quality gives th 
greatest pleasure, it is wisdom to buy the 
While the importation of tea is not § 
large as that of coffee, it holds a social posi 
tion not to be under-estimated The 
United States imports about 80,000,0¢ 
pounds per annum, an amount which I- 
creases at the rate of z per cent. each } 
The varieties of tea imported are not s 
merous as the qualities. Much depend ds upon 
the condition under which the cro Ae is raisec 
and cured — the time of picking, a f the 
leaf, the care and cultivation — ind leed m 
conditions than enter into the production 
most crops. Tea at 25 cents per pound m4) 
appear as valuable to the ordinary consumer 
as any other grade, but to the 
nearly worthless. In fact the different qu 
ities of fine teasare now so accurate! 
termined by the expert who select 
that the “ Trade Mark” is almost entire®) 
relied upon for quality. If you ask 
neighbor, ‘*‘ What tea do you use’ § 
doubtless replies, “‘ Wood’s May Queen, 
‘* Primrose,” or some other favorite 
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been true benevolence and would 
have cost her something ; the other 
was cheap benevolence, and really 
became an obstacle to the culprit’s 
improvement. 

Why are women so much more 
impressed with the obligation they 
owe to a discharged servant girl 
than to a fellow woman who is strug- 
gling with the same difficulties as 
themselves ? The former has been 
discharged as at the very least un 
suitable, many times she has been 
ictively offensive; the latter has 
1 thing against her except the un- 
voidable fact of her being a 
stranger. 

\ lady calling upon another for 
the purpose of looking up a house- 
maid's record was met by a series 
{such unsatisfactory and evasive 
inswers that she pressed her queries 
more closely and at last received the 
deprecating reply, 

“| don't like to influence you.” 

“My dear Madam,” was her re- 
sponse, ‘that is just what I came 
[ wish to be influenced;” after 
was able to elicit facts 
that proved the girl to be unfit for 
employment in any _ respectable 
jouse, yet rather than testify honestly 
wwainst her her former mistress 
vould have permitted her to impose 
ipon another household. 

In many foreign cities domestic 
servants are registered, as are those 
in other lines of business, and as 
both mistress and maid are upon 
record, the servant problem is very 
much simplified, the registration 
acting as a sufficient check upon both 
employer and employed. In this 
country, where individual liberty 
and its abuse make a different 
standard for every case, the adjust- 
ment of these relations is more diffi 
ult. It is not possible always to 
xccept another housekeeper’s esti- 
mate as to the excellence of a ser 
vant’s methods of work, but there 
can be no two opinions as to honesty, 
fidelity, neatness and other traits of 
character which are the basis of 
excellence in every station in life. 
If women would be honorable to- 
ward each other in the matter of 
references, rather than good natured 
to an inefficient servant to whom 
they are under no obligation and of 
whom they are hastening to rid 
themselves, that would be at least a 
step towards removing one of the 
dificulties in the way of a proper 
adjustment of these very perplexing 
relations. 
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OUSEKEEPERS are beginning 
to learn that the very cheap 
qualities of matting are really very 
dear. In the bedroomof an adult per- 
haps, and well covered with durable 
rugs,the cheap matting serves a pur- 
pose, but it is folly to depend upon it 
in the nursery,dining, orliving room. 
The more expensive, well-made, 
jointless mattings offer a much bet- 
ter finaleconomy. These may be, 
if desired, sewed like carpets, and, 
though no matting adapts itself well 
to refitting in another room, the 
jointless variety does so better than 
any other sort. In colored matting 
dark shades cannot be recommended 
to wear, with perhaps the exception 
ofthe old gold tint. This color 
produces in the wearing process a 
natural matting shade that is not ob- 
Jectionable. 


A SIMPLE but excellent addition 

to the home dinner or Sunday 
night supper is hominy with cheese. 
The hominy is first boiled to the con- 
sistency of breakfast serving, then is 
spread in layers in a deep dish with 
grated cheese between each layer 
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and on thetop. It is then put in the 
oven long enough to melt and brown 
the cheese. Rice may be prepared 
in the same way, though the hominy 
is better. This‘is a dish that may 
be often substituted for potatoes, of 
which vegetable even the most con- 
servative are willing to admit we eat 
too freely. 


LENTEN DISHES. 


Ege Cutlets — Cut six hard-boiled 
eggs, when quite cold, into rather 
thick and even slices with a sharp 
knife. Dip each slice lightly into a 
well-beaten raw egg, and then roll 
them carefully in fine bread-crumbs. 
The crumbs should have been pre- 
viously seasoned with pepper¢a tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
and a good pinch of sait. Three 
tablespoonfuls of butter are put into 
a clean frying-pan, and when thor 
oughly hot the cutlets are laid care- 
fully in it, and browned a light 
golden color. Place them on a hot 
dish and pour over them a cupful of 
stock into which a raw egg has been 
beaten. 

Egg and Mushroom Patties Line 
the tins with pastry and fill with the 
mixture. Mince six hard-boiled eggs 
and a dozen large mushrooms. Sea 
son with salt and pepper and nut 
meg, if that is liked. Mix all to- 
gether and add a tablespoonful of 
butter. Cover the pies and bake 
fifteen minutes. 

Salmon Box — ¥lake and bone a 
can of salmon. Line an oblong 
mould with cooked rice, packing it 
in solidly about half an inch thick. 
Fill the centre with salmon in layers 
seasoned with salt, pepper and a 
slight grating of nutmeg. Cover 
the top with rice, put on the cover 
of the mould and steam one hour. 
Turn on a hot platter and serve with 
egg sauce. 

Salmon Croqguettes — Flake fine one 
can of salmon; work into it the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, one 
tablespoonful lemon juice,the crumbs 
of half a slice of stale bread, pepper 
and salt to taste. Make into small 
rolls, dip in beaten egg, roll in fine 
bread or cracker crumbs, in egg 
again, and fry in hot lard, oils, or 
dripping. Fish croquettes may be 
made the same way, but being drier 
should be moistened with a little 
white sauce, or a raw egg. 

Tomato Omelet — Beat six eggs to 
a froth; mix two tablespoonfuls of 
flour in a little water and add salt 
and pepper. Add to this half the 
contents of a can of tomatoes and 
the six beaten eggs. Seat well. 
Turn into a hot frying pan which 
has been liberally treated to butter. 
Let the mixture stand three min 
utes, double it in the centre and 
serve at once. 

Egg Fondu — Beat four eggs stiff, 
adda pinch a salt,a pinch of cay- 
enne and two tablespoonfuls of 
cream. Have readv a hot frying 
pan, with a generous lump of butter 
melted. Add to the eggs three 
tablespoonfuls of rich cheese,grated, 
and pour the mixture into the pan, 
stir rapidly until smooth, and serve 
instantly on buttered toast. 

Egg Curry — Slice two onions and 
fry in two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
When they are a light brown add 
one teaspoonful of curry powder, 
mix thoroughly and stir in one pint 
of milk. Cover the pan and let the 
contents simmer fifteen minutes. 
Wet two tablespoonfuls of flour with 
a little cold milk, stir it in, cook 
about three minutes and add six 
hardboiled eggs, which have been 
cut into slices. Heat the whole,but 
do not boil, as this will break the 
slices of egg. Serve hot. 
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ETIQUETTE OF WHIST. 
HE established code of whist eti- 
quette contains the following 
rules, which were formulated to re- 
press or prevent certain improprie- 
ties of conduct during the progress 
of the game. These rules were 
adopted by the third American 
Whist Congress, says a writer in the 
Forum : 

1. No conversation should be in- 
dulged in during the play, except 
such as is allowed by the rules of the 
game. 

2. No player should in any man- 
ner whatever give any intimation as 
to the state of his hand or of the 
game, or of approval or disapproval 
of a play. 

3. No player should lead until the 
preceding trick is turned and quitted. 

4. No player should, after having 
led a winning card,draw a card from 
his hand for another lead until his 
partner has played to the current 
trick. 

5. No player should play a card 
in any manner so as to call particu- 
lar attention to it, nor should he de- 
mand that the cards be placed in or- 
der to attract the attention of his 
partner. 

6. No player should purposely in- 
cur a penalty because he is willing 
to pay for it, nor should he make a 
second revoke in order to conceal 
one previously made. 

7. No player should take advan- 
tage of information imparted by his 
partnerthrough a breach of etiquette. 

8. No player should object to re- 
ferring a disputed question of fact to 
a bystander who professes himself 
uninterested in the result of the 
game and able to decide the ques- 
tion. 

g. Bystanders should not in any 
manner call attention to or give any 
intimation concerning the play or 
the stage of the game, during the 
play ofa hand. ‘They should not 
look over the hand of a player with- 
out permission; nor should they 
walk around the table to look at the 
different hands. 


HOW TO MAKE A ROOM INVITING. 
| HAVE seen very ugly rooms on 
which people had spent heaps of 
money, says a writer in Harper's 
Round Table, and there are lovely 
ones which have cost their owners 
very little beyond good taste and the 
exercise of common-sense and care. 
In the first place, cleanliness in a 
room is in itself a great beauty. 
Make war on every bit of dust,every 
cobweb, every speck and stain. A 
perfectly clean room, although quite 
bare of ornament, is inviting, and 
when its owner puts in her little in- 
dividual touches, her books, on a 
hanging shelf, which her brother 
can make for her, or which she can 
buy for forty or fifty cents, her fav- 
orite engravings, cut from illustrated 
papers if she chooses and simply 
tacked on the wall, her pot of prim- 
roses on the window sill, her toilet 
table draped with white net over 
pink silesia her plain scrim curtains 
at the window tied back with bits of 
ribbon, the room will be dainty and 
pretty enough to please the most 
fastidious. If you have not much to 
do with,manage with what you have, 
is a good rule for girls to follow. 

A carpet is by no means a neces- 
sity in any sleeping-room. In fact, 
many people prefer a stained or 
painted floor, with a rug which may 
be easily lifted and shaken. A 
small wooden rocking-chair, a table 
or stand for a candlestick, a two- 
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leaved screen, which you can make 
yourself, and a little rack over your 
washstand for your towels,and then, 
with a nicely made bed, the room 
will be complete. 

One’s own room is so dear to 
every girl that 1 do not wonder she 
prizes it. One must have hours 
when it is a pleasure to be alone. 
One likes to be by herself at times, 
to think and read and plan. Aftera 
little space of solitude we go back 
to others rested and cheered. Where 
sisters share the same apartment, 
each should have her corner,divided 
from the other part of the room 
either by curtains or by screens, so 
that when they prefer to be alone 
they may beso. In some schools 
which I have known there are twenty 
minutes or half-hour intervals dur- 
ing the day, when every pupil is re- 
quired to be by herself, and in home 
life girls who can should try to adopt 
a similar rule. 


THE FACE IN ILLNESS. 


HE face is a good index to the 
state of one’s physical being, 
and from it symptoms of disease can 
be detected almost before the patient 
is aware that anything serious is the 
matter with him. For instance, in- 
complete closure of the eyelids, 
rendering the whites of the eyes 
visible during sleep, is a symptom in 
all acute and chronic diseases of a 
severe type; it is also to be observed 
when rest is unsound from pain, 
wherever seated. 

Twitching of the eyelids, asso- 
ciated with the oscillation of the eye- 
balls, or squinting, herald the visit 
of convulsions. 

Widening of the orfices of the nose, 
with movements of the nostrils to 
and fro, point to embarrassed breath- 
ing from disease of the lungs or their 
plural investment. 

Contraction of the brows indicates 
pain in the head; sharpness of the 
nostrils, pain in the chest, and a 
drawn upper lip, pain in the abdo- 
men. 

The Trained Nurse states as a 
general rule that the upper third of 
the face is altered in expression in 
affections of the brain, the middle 
third, in the diseases of the organs 
contained in the abdominal cavity. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs.Wins.ow’s SooTHinG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 

5c. a bottle. Sold by all deperiots. ovat shove 
e sure andask for Mes. WinsLow’s HING Syrup 
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THE CATHODE RAY. 


T the meeting of the M. P. Club 
on Monday evening the princi- 
pal paper of popular interest was by 
Mr. W. L. Smith, his subject being 
The Cathode Ray. As _ has been 
already stated in this department, 
the mystic letters which form the 
name of the association represent 
mathematics and physics, the club 
being composed of instructors and 
graduates in the scientific depart 
ments of the Institute of Technology 
and Harvard, and the meetings are 
customarily at the house of some one 
of its hospitable members, The meet 
ing of Monday evening was at the 
home of Prof. Watson on Marl 
borough street, and the mathemati 
cal portion of the entertainment was 
of a nature which led the thinker off 
into # dimensions of space and is not 
altogether suitable for popular ap- 
preciation. ‘The paper of Mr. Smith 
was in line with the present investi- 
gations and touched quite closely 
upon the subject which is at the 
present time interesting all who have 
scientific tendencies. It was true to 
its title and considered the cathode 
rays in distinction to the x rays, al- 
though as may be expected the story 
of the two is closely intertwined. 
The paper followed the lines of that 
of Prof. Cross as given in this de- 
partment last week, being rather 
more minutely historical and less ex- 
perimental, while the views which 
were thrown on the screen were 
practically the same as those shown 
by Prof. Cross and included subjects 
up to the very latest moment. 

Mr. Smith, who is one of the as 
sistants of Prof. Cross at the Insti- 
tute, first explained the nature of 
electrical discharges both in the air 
and in the Geissler tube, the latter 
effects being those due to the pas- 
sage of an electric spark through a 
vacuum of moderately high tenuity. 
While to the eye the discharges of 
sparks seem to be equal in every 
way at the two knobs or poles, in 
the Geissler tube at the anode there 
is a concentration of brilliancy, the 
discharge there being not unlike a 
little bright star, while at the cathode 
there isa dark space surrounding 
the pole, outside, of which there is a 
brushy appearance. It is with refer- 
ence to this dark space at the cath- 
ode, and the emanations from it, the 
cathode rays, that the speaker had 
most to do. 

With a high vacuum, say about one 
millionth of an atmosphere or less, 
the so-called Crookes effects are ob- 
servable. These effects were in 
reality first noted by Hittort. The 
phenomena which are noted in these 
high vacua are: first, all anode ef- 
fects are eliminated; second, the 
dark space is much enlarged; and 
third, the cathode rays are produced. 
These are shot off from the cathode 
in straight lines without reference to 
the position of the anode; they suf- 
fer magnetic deflection, which affects 
not only the direction of the ray at 
the point of attraction, but causes it 
to continue in a straight line in its 
new direction. The cathode rays 
excite luminescence in many sub- 
stances; that is to say, when the 
rays impinge upon these substances 
they cause them to glow. The rays 
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can also produce mechanical motion 
as has been shown by the ‘light 
mill’ whichis one of the Crookes 
experiments. Then, finally, some 
substances glass and quartz among 
them, which are transparent to light, 
are opaque to the cathode rays. 

These are the phenomena which 
are observable within the Crookes 
tube. It is quite customary to have 
two or three anodes in different 
parts of the bulb, to one or another 
of which or to all of which the posi 
tive current, if it may be 
nated, may be led. 
the cathode move in straight lines 
and strike the glass of the bulb 
opposite the cathode whether there 
is an anode there or not. The color 
of the light within the bulb, apple 
green or blue, is due to the lumines 
cence excited upon the glass by the 
rays. The glass being opaque to 
the rays, they do not pass out into 
the atmosphere, and what we recog 
nize as xrays are not the cathode 
rays although having some of the 
same characteristics. 

It is well known that the explana- 
tion offered by Crookes was that 
owing tothe freedom from atmos 
pheric pressure the ‘free path’ of 
the molecules of gas remaining in 
the tube is much lengthened, and 
there is a mechanical impact which 
can effect certain results. It is also 
well known that in Germany excep- 
tion was taken to this explanation, 
and, further than this, some of the 
recent experiments show that 
the phenomena are not to be 
plained by it. 

In 1892 Herz published accounts 
of experiments made by him within 
the Crookes bulb, and found that 
screens of various metals, gold, silver 
and aluminum, would permit the 
rays to pass through them, and he 
satisfied himself that it was not 
through holes in the films that the 
rays passed. Abouta year later, 
Lenard at the suggestion of Herz 
made an aluminum window in a bulb 
and passed the cathode rays out 
into the air. The effects were 
similar to those noted within the 
tube. The air about the window 
glowed with faint light for about 5 
centimetres distance. Substances 
upon which the rays impinge lumin- 
esce, they have no effect on the eye 
or the nerves of touch, ozone is pro- 
duced by them, and photographic 
action is easily obtained. Quite a 
number of chemicals were exposed 
to the rays, but no action was 
observable, nor did a delicate ther- 
mometer or athermopile register the 
presence of any heat. It appears 
that the bolometer was not em- 
ployed. Lenard found that all sub- 
stances if in thin films are trans- 
parent. The limit of transparency 
in glass was .o2 millimetres in thick- 
ness. Many other substances have 
been tried and their comparative 
opacity tabulated. In _ ordinary 
gases the cathode rays are diffused 
just as light is in turbid mixtures. 

The next thing that Lenard did 
was to study the behavior of the 

{faysin thin air. He accordingly 
surrounded his window with a long 
tube a couple of metres in length, 
out of which he could exhaust the 
air. The rays were passed through 
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his window into this tube and there 
examined. He found that in air 
they could be traced but a short 
distance, in somg of the gases a 
longer distance, and in a vacuum, a 
metre and ahalf. In air, the path 
of the ray is ill-defined, and as the 
vacuum becomes greater the line be- 
comes more and more precise and 
rectilinear. In air, the effect of a 
magnet upon their course is slight; 
in a vacuum, exceedingly marked. 
These examples serve to show the 
critical nature experiments 
made by the upon the 
cathode ray. 

From these and other experi- 
ments, Lenard concluded that the 
cathode rays are disturbances of ex 
ceeding minuteness in the ether, so 
small as to be comparable with the 
molecule, just as the dust 
cles of a turbid medium 
parable with the 
light. 
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conclusions, 
ensued, it being as 
other things that the 
vacuum of Lenard’s supplementary 
tube was not a very good one, and 
it was useless to look for ether prop 
erties in a place which still 
tained so much matter inthe 
gas. 
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con 
form of 
an interesting side issue 
here, which was brought out during 
the discussion. The difficulty of 
securing discharges in high vacua 
had been already made known. It 
is the fact that in a vacuum of a 
five-millionth of an atmosphere 
effects at all are perceptible 
Fitzgerald suggested 
the fact that under some circum 
stances it is difficult to produce the 
anode part of the discharge; and 
Thompson cites an experiment in a 
case where anode and cathode 
close to each other, where the dis 
charge prefers a long circuitous 
path through spiral tubes rather 
than a very short direct jump. This 
is perhaps because the distance be- 
tween the points is less than the 
size of the dark space, so that both 
anode and cathode are included in 
this space. 

With reference to the polarity 
of the anode, Perrin has made some 
experiments, published just before 
Rontgen’s announcement of his dis- 
covery. It seems from these that 
the cathode rays are negative. 

With reference to the effect of 
light upon plates charged with elec 
tricity, a series of experiments was 
made by Hoor in 1889. Freshly 
prepared plates of copper and zinc 
were used, and it was found the ul 
traviolet rays would discharge a 
plate negatively electrified, while a 
positive charge was not affected. 
Following this,it was found by Estler 
and Geitel that an alloy of potassium 
and sodium is so sensitive that can- 
dle light will discharge it, but only 
the negative electricity. The cathode 
rays will discharge both qualities of 
electricity. 

This is the point reached at the 
time Rontgen published his discov- 
ery. He found that with his Crookes 
tube completely covered with black 
cardboard a screenof platino-cyanide 
of barium would luminesce at a dis- 
tance of several feet, and concluded 
that this could not be due to the 
cathode ray. His solution of the 
problem was that the impact of the 
cathode rays upon the glass of the 
bulb and their absorption by the 
same induced at this place a set of 
rays to which the exterior effects are 
due. 

Now as to the comparative effects 
of the two kinds ofrays. The x 
rays pass through many substances 
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~— paper, oes flesh, etc.— w res 
difficulty. thick 


Glass of different thj ick 
ness affects them differently 
ently in proportion to the lead in the 
glass. Lead is very o paque, other 
metals less so in thin films. platinum 
at 1-125th inch being quite peeves 
parent. The x rays. are not de 
flected by a magnet; they are n Ct 
absorbed as rapid! y as the ' 
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much greater distancesand the y se 
to be more powerful in their 4, tion 
Mr. Smith proceeded to ex} 

the action of the x rays in mi 
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notice occasionally 
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discovery which adds tothe | 
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YOU WOULD TAKE IT, OF COURSE 
A Certain Remedy is Yours if 
ering From Nervous Debility 
or Any of Its Attend- 
ant Evils. 

No one disputes that health is 1 
No sick 
a cure was assured him 
Kola Nervit 


will certainly cure nervous debility 


Suffer- 


est boon. 
cost if 


that 


man would 
Dr. Charcot’s 
attendant 
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brain fatigue, dyspepsia, melanct 
paired vigor of mind or body. : 
condition of nerves, brain, 
muscles, But you need not take 
for this. Take that of hundr 
have tried the remedy and are 
Take the for 
New England’s son, Edward 
Hale, D. D., 


lecturer, 


praise word, 


great 


author, preacher, editor 


who says, under date of De 


23rd, 1895: 


“For some years the medical professsio! 
has given Kola much attention *becaue 
of its medicinal qualities, but heretofore 
the difficulty has been in getting the fresh 
nut an available preparation so as t 
retain in the medicinal properties. The dif 
culty is now overcome by that remark 
able establishment, the Eureka Chemica 
& Mfg. Co., of La Crosse, Wis., which has 
put upon the market a very efficient an 
highly approved preparation. I - as 
sured bya careful inquiry among /eaci 
physicians and personal friends, wh: 
used it, and in whom I have the 
confidence, that Dr. Charcot’s 
Nervine Tablets are invaluable 
and all nervous diseases.” 
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PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
III. 


\ Tour was if anything a little 
L earlier than Reynolds or Gains 
orough, yet he seems to me much 
more modern in feeling, and so | 
ave included him in the third part. 

r he studies first and foremost 
ne character of the model. Ina 
sense, he precedes the modern 
analysts, for his pastels are analysis 
irried to its furthest. In the re 


narkable collection of his pastels in 


rh 


the Louvre, the power of analysis is 
jost apparent; the whole character 
f the sitteris shown from La Tour’s 
Technically the three 
‘hardin heads in the same room far 
surpass them ; but for a Bourget 


endering. 


ke analysis of the characters of 
rivolous ennuisick Duchesses and 
Marquises, there is no one to quite 
ompare with La Tour. And pastel 
s just the medium-for such render- 
ng of the careless, skeptical, wicked 
nd quite charming wodlesse of Louis 
XV's time. It’s fragility seems to 
suggest the flimsiness of their motives, 
the perishable stuff of their emotions. 
Yet though most Frenchmen will 
tell you that La Tour was of the 
great portrait painters, | still do not 
think he was; but he was very signifi- 
int of his time. 

Goya is one of those painters 
whose influence has been greater 
an his own work was. Hiscurious 
fe—as a runaway, a bull-fighter, 
ind all that—seems to have given 
him an originality and a self-reliance 
that few portrait painters of that 
time had. He seems to have picked 
up painting largely by his own wits, 
and he put into it an energy, an 
audacity, a liking for novel and 
bizarre effects, which were at that 
time most uncommon. Some of his 
painting is rather tiresome. ‘The 
big compositions, such as the portrait 
ofthe entire Spanish royal family, 
are almost funny in some ways. Yet 
they have in them many modern 
qualities. A fondness for the glitter 
of things shows very strongly, and 
this is now the characteristic of the 
Spanish School. They are done de 

premier coup, apparently, and get 
from that a freshness and direct- 
ness which is hard to get in any 
other way. And Goya at his best— 
as in the portrait of the little Queen 
of Naples—is very full of interest. 
It is as much as one’s life’s worth, 
to say, in Boston, that Copley was 
not a great portrait painter; and yet 
[think he was not—dareI say it? 
He had that knack of ‘catching the 
likeness’ which one so often hears 
bout ; but his early work was tight, 
dry and hard, and his later work 
was so mannered, sloppy and imita- 
tive, that one longs for his early 
hardness. He had, no doubt, some- 
thing of the grip on personality, the 
incisive way of rendering it, that 
Holbein had: but he had not the 
least touch of Holbein’s instinct for 
arrangement and feeling for tone. 
In short, he was a good third rate 
portrait painter, but he was not an art- 
ist at all. The only thi:.g that I know 
of his which shows the slightest 
glimmer of artistic quality is, or was 
his Child with the Squirrel—which, 
I believe, is one of the first things 
he ever painted. It is to be re- 


gretted that aman of bis tempera- 
ment should have gone to the Eng- 
land of Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
for there he almost lost his own 
qualities and learnt but poorly the 
tricks they had toteach. He should 
have cultivated and refined his de- 
fects, and they might have become 
great qualities. 

Whatever one may think of Gilbert 
Stuart’s work, it is not to be denied 
that he was of the blood of painters. 
He was one of those who love ‘paint 
for paint’s sake ;’ who enjoy the lay 
ing on of color with an almost 
physical pleasure, as a child likes 
the making of mud-pies. His pic- 
tures all show traces of his method 
—of modelling an egg-shaped mass 
and then gradually adding features 
to it. Yet though he almost in- 
variably did a head in the same posi- 
tion and always painted it of a 
ruddy hue, these same pictures are 
always characteristic and smacking 
of the personality of the sitter. 
Stuart was, perhaps, lucky in living 
in an age where there were no photo- 
graphs. For people were not ac- 
customed to photographic finish and 
so were not so particular about 
having that smooth finish, that ex- 
aggeration of detail, to which photo- 
graphs have accustomed _ them. 
Stuart’s work—probably because he 
used so much cold red (some per- 
manent kind)—has kept wonder- 
fully ; the mellowing, yellowing of 
time has only served to turn the 
purplish reds of the face to a more 
agreeable note. 

Coming downto modern work, I 
speak of Bonnat, not because he is 
at all a great artist (to my mind he 
is insufferable), but because his workis 
typical of much work done today ; 
of the work liked by far the greater 
mass of people. Everything in his 
portraits is ‘made out,’ they are 
itemized catalogues of facts, rather 
than poems suggesting a personality. 
He formed himself very largely on 
the study of Rembrandt, but while 
he gained certain qualities from the 
study he got of him none of his 
charm. His work at its worst can 
well be studied at the Art Museum. 
The portrait there, while evidently 
‘like,’ has hardly another good 
quality. It is ‘tight,’ dry, chalky— 
everything, in fact, which a painting 
should not be. It is said that 
Bonnat thinks a background the 
hardest of things to paint; and one 
can well believe it, for he never has 
succeeded in making one which did 
not look like a cave. Yet his work 
is immensely popular; and this is 
natural, for it is a glorifying of the 
com’ sonplace, an insistance on un- 
imp ‘tant facts tothe detriment of 
the l.zat and life of the picture. 

Bastien-Lepage, as many think, 
was much greater as a_ portrait 
painter than inthe genre by which 
he is best known to the rest of the 
world. His forte was the tiny 
‘Clouet-size’ portrait, and this he 
probably did better than any man of 
his time. The tightness and hard- 
ness of his execution were not so ob- 
servable as in some of his larger 
pictures; for one naturally goes 
nearer a small picture for the right 
point of view, and so expects less 
atmosphere or ‘envelope.’ His por- 





trait of Sara Bernhardt, of Za /re- 


micre Communiante, of his brother 
and of the Prince of Wales are little 
marvels in their way. ‘lhey are 
petty and over-precise in execution, 
but each one of them is a complete 
rendering of the character of the 
person painted. His larger portraits 
are hardly so good, although it was 
from the portrait of his grandfather 
that he made his early reputation, 
But they are all too smally handled, 
too teazed and tortured in execution, 
to be satisfactory. They, too, how- 
ever, have the same unerring grip on 
character; for it was his perception 
of essential character that made 
Bastien great. 

What shall one say of Mr. John 
Sargent? He is a Blondin with his 
hands. There is no difficult four de 
main that he cannot accomplish, and 
this always, too, by clearly seeing 
the only simple way and thus cut- 
ting the Gordian knot. [In each 
work of his, one may pick apparent 
faults, but they are always sacrifices, 
not faults. For instance, in the gor 
geous Carmencita the lights are un- 
deniably forced — just white paint ; 
the accents are mere bone-black. 
But let anyone try to get her look 
of triumphant artificiality in any 
other way, and see what poor stuff 
they would do. For each picture of 
his is done in the method which 
best seems to suit the subject and 
the personality treated. For in- 
stance, his Carnation, Lily, a twi- 
light with dimly glimmering lamps, is 
exquisite in its delicately observed 
values; no forced accents here; 
everything is blonde and ashy with 
the dying light of evening. Look at 
each of his greater portraits — the 
Girl with the Rose, the Madame 
Gautrin, the Boit Children, the Ellen 
Terry, the Goelet Baby, the Ada 
Rehan—and you will find each 
painted in the differing manner 
which seemed to the painter best to 
suit the character of the sitter, 

And a word on Mr. Whistler. He, 
more than any man, has taught us 
to distinguish what was fine in the 
great old masters from what was 
merely surface quality. And,though 
his pictures seem at first inspired by 
Velasquez, one is not long in finding 
out that their charm is a charm in- 
herent in Mr. Whistler himself. 
These pictures have the dignity, the 
noble largeness of treatment, the fine 
tone of Velasquez; but they have, 
too, a modern note, a sensitive sym- 
pathy with what is exquisite, impal- 
pable, feminine, and this it is that 
makes Mr. Whistler greatest. 


What then? To get back to our 
original question — What is the per- 
fect portrait? What qualities go to 
its making up? We have found 
Piero della Francesco decorative, 
Da Vinci subtle, the Venetians 
grandiose, Holbein incisive, the 
Clouets knowingly naif, Velasquez 
struggling for the air, Rembrandt 
for the light; we have found Hals 
direct, Reynolds and Gainsborough 
charmingly indirect, La Tour analy- 
tic, Goya full of embrionic brio, 
Stuart of craftsman’s pleasure in 
work, Bastien sincere (I’m begin- 
ning to lose my breath), Sargent un- 
derstanding, Whistler exquisite — 
there, the list is through! Well, 
then, what are we going to do about 
it? Have we learnt any more? At 
least, we know, or think, that the 
qualities I have catalogued: ‘e ones 
to be desired and sought ef. sr. Per- 
haps to say that a portrait should 
be dignified, decorative, largely seen 
—a work of art, in short — isnot 
saying much; and yet had every 
man who painted a portrait thought 
on these things, how many croftes 
we might have been spared ! 
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SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


HE Gymnasium was a scene of 
wild excitement on Saturday 
afternoon, when the annual basket- 
ball game between the Freshmen 
and the Sophomores took place. 
One side of the Gymnasium that de- 
voted to the Sophomores and 
Seniors, was draped with red, the ’98 
color, and the girls were decorated 
with the samecolor. The other side 
seemed a mass of green, which is the 
‘99 color. There was great amuse- 
ment when the mascots of the two 
classes were brought in. The Soph- 
omores had a small boy attired in 
red and white, while the ‘9g mascot 
was a little colored boy dressed in 
white and green. 

At first, it seemed as if the Soph- 
omores would gain an easy victory, 
and at the end of the first half the 
score stood eleven to four in favor 
of the Sophomores. However, in 
the second half the Freshmen did 
fine work, and at the end it was an- 
nounced that ’99 had won by one 
goal. 

This is the first time that the 
Freshmen have ever gained a vic- 
tory over the Sophomores at basket- 
ball, and they are justly proud of 
their success. 

The Glee, Banjo and Mandolin 
Clubs gave a concert on March 18, 
at the Academy of Music. The 
hall was crowded with the girls and 
their escorts, all in evening dress. 
The concert was most enjoyable. 
Miss Bertha Herrick, leader of the 
Glee Club, sang a solo, and the con- 

“cert was concluded by the rendering 
of Mandalay by all three clubs. 

Prof. Tyler of Amherst addressed 
the Biological Society on the even- 
ing of March 20. 

The Spring recess began on Wed- 
nesday, and the new term will be- 
gin April 9. 


An article by Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, published about three 
years ago in Harper’s Magazine, 
describing the exploring expedition 
in Northeastern Africa then being 
carried out by Mr. William Astor 
Chanler, did much to arouse public 
interest in the matter. Mr. Chanler 
has now completed a book describ- 
ing the explorations, which will be 
published immediately by Macmillan 
& Co., under the title Through Jun- 
gle and Desert. 
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**¢ T'VE been seeing pictures 
and things, lately ;”’ said the 
Office Cat. 

“And which did you like best?” 
said I. 

“Why, the Things, of course!” 
said she. ‘The pictures were 
ratherish good, but the Things were 
delightful. Of course you wouldn't 
call a photograph a picture, 
now would you? Though some 
people do: disciples of Howells and 
Hamlin Garland, for instance. But 
some of those colored photographs 
they’ve been showing at Kimball's 
on Park street, lately—photographs 
takenin color: they say,you know,that 
problem of color-photography having 
been solved, at long last!—they’re 
better worth while than most ‘truly’ 
pictures: they are indeed! The 
very ‘soft, moist air that blows from 
the verses of the English poets’ 
breathes from those _ soft-colored 
photographs of the sweet, sweet Eng- 
lish country; there are the very 
churches that ‘make Sunday where 
they stand;’ the very light that 
made Henry James cry ‘O! out of 
England it’s a garish world!’ The 
freshness of the grasses that drink 
perpetual dew; how thick and green 
they grow! ‘The long, restful, 
gradual swell of the low, thick 
clothed hills : 
seen. s ‘the ground’s most gentle dimple- 

ment 
As though God's finger touched, but did not 
press, 
In making England.’ .... . 
—‘ All these things: O, and the 
evening skies with their clear, cool 
primrose light—the light of the very 
North; with the patience in it, and 
the enduring tenderness, and the 
faithfulness that loves, and does not 
learn to forget. And the houses 
that have mellowed into the land- 
scape, and are almost as dearly its 
own as are its majestic trees and its 
rich and splendid ivies ; the houses 
with their— 

‘ Red brick and ashlar, long and low, 

With dormer and with oriel tit : 

Geranium, lychnis, rose, arrayed : 

The windows all wide open thrown : 

—And someone in the study, played 

The wedding-march of Mendelssohn's. 
—And—and all that makes England 
England is in those bits of soft and 
simple color, on the walls of that 
quiet old room in Park St. And— 
Soul o’ me!—but it’s good to go in 
out of the bitter weather and the 
raw, merciless American light —” 

‘*O, come /” 

** Dispute me, and I'll say it over 
again and say it ‘wuss / I suppose 
this white, steely, glaring March 
light, that naught extenuates and all 
sets down in malice—this light that 
strikes the eyes like a blow, that 
invites no gracious, healing shadows, 


that creates about as much atmo-’ 


sphere as obtains at the soirée of a 
nouveau riche or the wooing of a 
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gentleman several times conjugally 
bereaved—I suppose because this 
light happens to shine in Massa 
chusetts, U. S. A., it’s therefore 
mellow and sympathetic, isn’t it? 
Let the eagle scream !” 

I maintained a subdued silence. 

‘Well, | was saying it was good 
to get, for an hour, out of that raw 
merciless light, into the temperate 
shadowed sun of England, and the 
misted gold of her twilights, and the 
homely safety of her gray Cathedral 
closes. I had the luck to hear a bit 
of talk between two who were enjoy- 
ing the photographs in my good 
hour withthem. He was English 
in bigness, and brawn, and blue of 
Saxon eyes and definite deliberate. 
ness of right English speech; and 
he was showing a photograph of a 
sunny corner of old St. Martin’s 
churchyard, where many and many 
a‘ yeoman, knight and squire’ sleep, 
hushed by the solemn music of the 
Canterbury chimes. And—‘ Do 
you see those headstones?’ said he. 
‘Under them—every one of them 
claiming more than the traditional 
six feet of English ground—lie what 
were once the men of whom I| came. 
Such things—the living of the life 
that gave him life, always in one old 
place, pullsa fellow back to that 
place, and makes all other places 
foreign soil to him—don't you know?’ 
‘I humbly suppose so’: said she; 
‘but my people, like true Americans, 
have been of that migratory cast of 
behavior, that notwo of me, so to 
speak, ever got buried in one place. 
And it never would have surprised 
me if any one of ‘em, laid to rest, 
say, in Mt. Auburn, had intimated 
through a medium his conviction 
that on the whole he might rest 
better if he could get up and move 
over to Forest Hills !’—Whereat he 
cast upon her the look of compre- 
hensive disapproval which an Eng- 
lishman reserves for American levi- 
ties, and changed the subject.—But 
wasn’t hein the right of it? How 
a fellow must be pulled back to the 
old-time, sanctified home where his 
race for generations has held root! 
He ought to inherit steadiness, 
whose past is of such steadfast habit 
of being!” 

‘Any more Things?” 

“O yes, indeed! Those impres- 
sionist ‘studies’ at Doll and 
Richards! Most of ‘em look as if 
somebody had stood a few feet from 
the canvas and thrown eggs, with 
pink and blue yolks. Sort of gen- 
eral hit-in-the-middle-and-splashed- 
all-over everything effect. But now 
and then something appealingly, 

dmpellingly good. For instance, 
that First Breath of Winter, where 
the wild, thick snow comes swirling 
and rushing down through the 
shivering woods, and the great wind 
tosses down the altars summer has 
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built to joy; the poor frail, pretty 
things that only live for joy are 
beaten down—cruelly, brutally, in- 
exorably—like ideals faced with 
Facts; do you remember that one, 
head downward on the snow-covered 
slope, her gold hair trailing, her 
breast piteously bare to the bitter 
blast that has overthrown her and 
torn away her poor, gay, flimsy 
draperies ?” 

“Yes. It gave me a tightening of 
the heart.—I wonder what your big 
Englishman would have made of 
that ?” 

‘* By luck, he was there, too. And 
there breathed from every foot and 
furlong of him that truly English 
conviction that what is unusual is 
necessarily undesirable and _ im- 
proper; and I do assure you he had 
a very Lenten half-hour indeed, 
reading the descriptions of the 
various pictures to his light-minded 
companion, who said she couldn't 
afford to buy a catalogue, because 
they cost ten cents and she had only 
eight. Only one description he 
read with unction and evident enjoy- 
ment. ‘Whatis number 16?’ said 
she. ‘That,’ said he, sonorously, 
‘is A Pond. 41 x 28.’—‘Not for a 
minute!’ said she, with the deplora 
ble slang of her nation. ‘ Read for 
yourself!’ said he, loftily. And she 
did: and that was the only descrip- 
tion vouchsafed. ‘A Pond. 41 x 28.’ 
‘Now fAa/ is decent and compre 
hensible!’ said he.”’ 

“And yet you say that the Eng 
lish 

“] say that everyone with one 
right drop of English blood in his 
veins has reason to thank ‘ whatever 
gods there be’ that by that token 
he springs from Aen /” 

Dororuy LuNprt. 


TRAINING FOR A BICYCLE TOUR. 


rhe first two requisites, says Har- 
per’s Bazar, are a good wheel and a 
good body. As for the first, it may 
as well be dropped here, for no two 
men, and, so far as any one can find 
out, no two women, wil] ever agree 
on the merits of any one wheel,unless 
they happen to be financially inter- 
ested in one particular bicycle firm or 
have friends who are. It would be 
foolish to discuss bicycles here, 
therefore. The second requisite, 
however, is one upon which doctors 
will pretty generally agree. 

If you will try to ride a wheel ten 
miles for the first time aftertwo months 
of inaction, you will be stiff and tired. 
To prepare for a soo-mile trip re- 
quires, therefore, a certain amount 
of definite training. Suppose, then, 
that Mrs. Allen and Miss Bartlett are 
planning to sail from New York on 
one of the smaller boats on June 
15th. They have each purchased a 
round-trip ticket for $go. On the 
ist of May they begin riding their 
wheels half an hour each day, if it is 
not absolutely raining. That is per- 
haps four or five miles. They set 
out for some definite point known to 
be half that distance from their 
homes. They ride straight there and 
then straight back. When they reach 
home they are warm. Consequently 
they go at once to the bath and then 
change their clothing, 

At about the middle of May they 
ride an hour or an hour and a half, 
covering eight or twelve miles, ac- 
cording to the time, but always going 


to some definite point and re 


turning 
again at a steady businesslike old 
And by the first of June they are tak. 
ing three rides a week of about forty 
miles each—-twenty in the morning and 
twenty in the afternoon, This, it jx 
important to note, is done without a: 
any time ‘using up’ either Mrs. Allen 
or Miss Bartlett. 

If all goes well, the condition of 
the two young women is good whe; 
they set sail on the 15th for South 
ampton. Then follows a week of 
rest on the steamer, and finally the, 
are ready to start awheel some 
bright day about the 2sth, riding 
northward from Southampton. . 


A copy of the ‘ Wicked’ Bible 
so called on account of the omission 
of the negative from the Seventh 
Commandment— brought a_ hig} 
price at a recent book sale in Lon 
don. In the same library are ty 
or three ‘ Bugge’ Bibles, thus termed 
from the fifth verse of the Psaln 
xci.: “So that thou shalt not; 
to be afrayed for any bugges 
night,” instead of ‘the terror by 


night,’ as in the authorized versio; 
Somebody whose time has apparently 
been of little value has had th 
patience to makea record of these 
grotesque mistakes, and the N. \ 
Sun thus catalogues them The 
‘ Breeches’ Bible—‘* Then the eies 
of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked, and 
they sewed figge tree leaves together 
and made _ themselves breeches” 
(Gen., ili., 7); printed in 1560. The 


ede 


‘ Treacle’ sible—‘**Is there not 
treacle at Gilead? Is there 
physician there?” (Jer., viii. 22 
printed in 1568. ‘The ‘Rosir 


Bible—* Is there no rosin in Gilead 
Is there no physician there?” (Jer 
vilil.,, 22); printed in 1609 I} 
‘Place makers’ Bible 

the place makers; for they shall be 
called the children of God” (Matt.. 
v., 9); printed in 1561-2. The 
‘Vinegar’ Bible—The parable of 
the ‘ vinegar,’ instead of the ‘vine 
yard,’ appears in the chapter head 
ing to Luke, xx.,in an Oxford ed 
tion of the authorized version which 
was published in 1717. ‘The ‘ Ears 
to-ear’ Bible—** Who hath ears to 
ear, let him ear’ (Matt., xiii., 43 
printed in 1810. The ‘Standing 
Fishes ’ Bible—*“ And _ it shall come 
to pass that the fishes will stand 
upon jt,” instead of ‘ fishers ’( Ezek., 
xIvii.. 10); printed in 1806. The 
‘Discharge’ Bible—*I discharge 
thee before God’ (1 Tim.. v., 2! 
printed in 1806. The ‘ Wife-hater 


‘ Blessed are 


bible—“If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father... yea, 
and his own wife also” ( Luke, xiv., 
26); printed in 1810. ‘* Rebekah’s 


Rebekah 


Camels” *Bible—‘ And 
arose, and her camels,” instead 0 
‘ damsels’ (Gen., xxiv., 61); 
in 1823. 


printed 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents lo! 
three months, the latter concession being mace 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping 4 
widely as possible into homes where it 
been known, its business history having cemo! 
strated that it holds well its place wherever 't 
once gets a foothold. 

or $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year. a! 
“Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book 
oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. ; 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and ‘Miss Par 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50. 966 DP ¢ 
largest and best work of its distinguished author 

This gives a rare opportunity to secure the es 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s ‘ 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for the! 
domestic and literary merits and excellenc« 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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CORSETS — THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


N behalf of Miss Vanity, a protest 
against the woman who shrieks 
Common-sense !’ Who _ cries, 
‘No corsets, no curling irons, no 
»sowder! Clothes are to cover us 
and keep us warm; to allow them to 
serve any other or further purpose is 
“vyolous and wrong.” This woman 
sually claims for herself high 
ygienic principles as well as a stern 
sense of morality. She talks about 
wntrammeled movement and uncon- 
stricted organs, and sometimes bor 
rows art jargon and demands ‘ nat- 
iral lines.’ After all this 
fiy intended to 
sity and set her before the world 
for criticism, Madam Common Sense 
irs clad in an ugly stuff gown, 
sumpy at the skirt, slack and flat at 
the waist, inclined to gape at the 
ttons and pull away at the neck. 
It does not follow the natural lines 
the figure, for it is cut more or 
ess according to conventional ideas, 
vith darts, and side seams, etc., re- 
iting in a waistline neither made 


fuss, 


confuse Miss 


s 


yssible by a corset nor harmonious 
by natural proportion. Such a dress 
snt art; it isnt common sense, 
ind it isn’t healthful. 
snone of the things it pretends 
» be. itis less moral than is Miss 


Inasmuch as 


Vanity’s garb, for she pretends only 
» be pretty ; and pretty she is likely 
be. or at least she has tried to 
ease, ana so we look at her with 
eyes not too critical. 
'The woman who wishes to leave 
off corsets should not attempt con 
ventional gowning. Go into Greek 
jrapery and sandals, or into the 
widewaisted, pretty peasant fashions 
§ bodice laced over an underwaist 
ind a full straight skirt. She will be 
severe at this suggestion, and say it 
is not modest to make oneself con- 
spicuous. Alas,that there should be 
somany of her that she does not 
feel conspicuous now,in her unlovely 
and unreasonable ‘common sense 
rig. I cannot council violent de- 
parture from conventionality ; and 
itis assumed chat modesty, reasona- 
bleness and due regard for conven 
tionality in these days demand that 
the corset should be considered an 
essential factor in modern dressing. 

In despite of the so-called com 
mon sense woman, then, let the cor- 
set be considered. 

First, stand properly; the hips 
well back; head drawn back, the 
chin near the chest, yet not bent 
down to the chest. A line dropped 
from the chest, just under the chin, 
should fall in almost unbroken per- 
pendicular to the floor. If below 
the waist-line there is interference 
with this perpendicular, try to throw 
back the hips still more, the chest up 
and out, and let the shoulders drop 
back and the hips lift backwards as 
much as possible. If you have for 
along time been standing very badly, 
all this will be uncomfortabie, even 
painful; but that is only because 
your muscles have been stretched 
where they should not have been 
Stretched and allowed to contract 
where they should not contract. 

A properly constructed corset 
should fit a figure poised as I have 
directed, so that at the waist-line 


the space between the corset edges 
in the back is narrow. ‘This space 
should widen towards the top and 
towards the lower edge of the corset. 

The average corset offered for sale 
is planned along preposterous lines. 
As fitted on forms for display in the 
shops,their faults are easily detected. 
You will note that the torso upon 
which the corset is placed is so bal- 
anced that the line at the back of the 
corset is almost a straight one, in- 
stead of curving below the waist as 
does a natural and normal fig- 
ure; while in front the form is so 
thrown forward below the waist 
that the lower fastenings of the cor- 
set are farin advance of the top of 
the corset. This is, of course, all 
wrong. When adjusted to a normal 
figure, such a corset is loose along 
the lower edge from the hips for- 
ward, and the stiffened upper por- 
tion, which is supposed to tollow the 
lines of the breast, stands forward 
and entirely away from the lines of 
the figure. Io obviate the looseness 
at the lower edge, and to bring the 
breast curve of the corset some- 
where near the figure, the corset is 
drawn tight at the upper and lower 
edge, resulting in an effect opposite 
to that already explained as the 
proper one; and the space between 
the edges of the corset at the back 
will be narrower at the top and at 
the lower part of the corset than it 
is at the waist-line. Such a corset 
has been made to fit a figure the 
bulk of which is thrown forward be 
low the waist; a figure that from hip 
to hip at the back may be followed 
by a comparatively straight line, 
while a widely curved line is required 
to outline it from hip to hip in front. 

This, alas, is the figure almost all 
American women of over thirty 
years have developed ; and it is de- 
veloped by bad poise in standing. 
That it is the usual figure is sadly 
proved by the usual conformation of 
the corset that is sold to American 
women. ‘To meet the difficulty it is 
necessary for the woman of normal 
figure to purchase a corset much 
smaller than her waist measure de- 
mands. This will reduce the pro- 
portion of the corset below the waist 
in front and make the bust less pro- 
nounced. By allowing the corset to 
space widely at the back, and bya 
most careful management of the 
strings in lacing, such a corset can 
be brought to follow the lines of the 
figure with some success. 

Use two sets of lacings. One 
that extends from the top to the 
waist-line. This ties at the waist- 
line and should seldom be altered. 
The other string laces from the 
waist-line to the lower edge of the 
corset. The draw place ismadea 
hole or so below the waist-line, and 
here the lower strings are drawn and 
tie. Itis possible thus to draw the 
corsets close about the hips without 
pulling on the waist or spreading 
from above the waist. These lower 
strings can be adjusted each time 
the corset is put on. In selecting a 
corset, however, try to get one that 
allows some spring along the hip-line 
at the back. A little investigation 
will prove that asa rale all the spring 
of hip is to the front. 
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Corsets should be boned with a 
great many small and flexible bones, 
rather than with a few big ones. 
French corsets have the fastenings 
in front so modified that the central 
ones are hooks and not closed loops. 
This makes the fastening and re- 
moving of the corset a much more 
easy matter than when all four or 
five right-hand fastenings are loops, 
that must be slipped over the little 
heads or pins on the left side. 

Length of waist in a corset is de- 
termined, not by the entire length of 
the corset, but by the distance from 
the beginning of the breast curve to 
the waist-line, or to the beginning 
of the hip curve. 

If a corset is too wide along the 
upper edge in the back, then a cor- 
set line will show through the dress 
between the shoulders. Sometimes, 
in the endeavor to get a corset nar- 
row enough over the hips in front, 
one will be selected that does not al- 
low chest room. ‘To correct this the 
strings are loosened at the top inthe 
back, but to give enough spread in 
front the width is too much increased 
in the back, and again the corset 
line will be prominent at the back. 
Or, if you are unfortunately round- 
shouidered, then, if the corset is too 
high in the back, the line of the up- 
per edge will show where the shoul- 
ders stoop away from the corset. 

The bust of a corset should not be 
heavily boned or stiffened, and only 
the lower half should be fitted. It 
the upper edge of the corset in front 
comes too high, there will be an ugly 
stiff corset line in front. 

One corset should not be worn 
constantly, A properly equipped 
wardrobe requires at least three 
pairs,and no one should try to get 
along with less than two pairs. 

The best quality cilk lacing wears 
best, and runs easily through the 
holes, a great advantage over the 
mohair or cotton lace. 

The black corset is accepted as 
best suited for general wear. It is 
not to be presumed that a corset 
should or can bechanged as often as 
a white undergarment is laundried. 
It is therefore merely silly to try to 
wear white corsets. So long as the 
inside of acorset is stainless and 
sweet,the corset is clean and entirely 
fit for wear. 

Undue elaboration of ornament 
about a corset has always seemed 
vulgar. The corset is not supposed 
to be on exhibition. Of course, the 
very finest make of corsets shows in 
its exquisite finish the pride of its 
manufacturer in its perfection, but 
lace and frills and brilliant color or 
other tancy effects seem a little — 
well pronounced. 

It is a salutary discipline to fasten 
your corsets after you have removed 
them and, holding them up in front 
of you,take a look at them in profile. 
You may thus get an idea of what 
lines you have permitted yourself to 
take. 

You ought, corsetless, to be able 
to get into any dress you wear, and 
to do this without undue strain up- 
on yourself or the gown. 

A French evening corset is little 
more than a wide belt that springs 
a great deal from waist to upper and 
lower edge. 

The usual ‘ corset waist’ is merely 
an ungraceful and uncomfortable 
abomination. Wear either a well- 
made corset or a jersey worn over 
the unsupported figure. A corset 


waist is merely an ingenious subter- 
fuge. 
For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sooininc Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething ft 
sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarr a. 
went -Fiye Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syaur. 
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READY 
In Our Retail Clothing Department 


Evening Dress Suits. 


Correct in every particular of fabric an 
style. Also Dress Vests of White Pique. 
All made in our workshops on the 
premises. 








MACULLAR PARKER COMPARY, 


400 WASHINCTON ST. 


A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


Skin. Noother cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles* 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
/diseases, and 
/ every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
itto be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.”” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 

RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S. Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
CH" Beware of Base imitations. ae Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 













ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONUTS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless, 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONIS a mag- 
§ nificent’ Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
) BOX 1s given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 








L. £ FLETCHER & CO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 
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COLLARS 
CUFFS, 


SATISFACTION 
+: THE BEST MADE :- 








NECK WEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom S$ birts to Measure. 


L. B Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 





opp. the Common. 
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FTFR long same, the tide 
of dramatic affairs in Boston 
seems again to be flooding to the 


full. 


At the Tremont Ilheatre, Madame 
Sara Bernhardt has appeared in a 
new production of very great artistic 
moment, in brilliant revivals of plays 
already favorites, and as Magda, in 
the strong and very human drama of 
that name, which Madame Mod- 
jeska has already made familiar to 
us. In whatever réd/e appearing 
Madame Bernhardt has exercised 
all her old sway over the soul and 
the senses; never was her personal 
ity more vital and magnetic, or her 
art more subtle, compelling in force, 
exquisite in finish. As Camil/e she 
interprets, as does none other, the 
woman Dumas created; possible or 
impossible from any standpoint of 
actuality, the only Cami//e justified 
of art or ethics in stage presentation. 
Dumas, and Madame Bernhardt in- 
terpreting Dumas, show us a courte- 
san won from her hideous metier by 
the noble magic of a first worthy 
love; recent exponents of the char 
acter have shown us merely a courte 
san more intensly and repulsively a 
courtesan, under sway of a new 
amour. As /a Tosca, again she 
has brought the awfulness of very 
death to the painted play of life. As 
/sey/ in the drama of that name, she 
has shown us, not for the first time 
but never more seductively, the wiles 
of the beautiful ‘ light-o’-love’; and 
she has shown us as never before, 
to our delight and our uplifting and 
to theennobling of the art she adorns, 
the woman whose soul starts awake 
at a mighty call from the Invisible, 
and thenceforth dominates the flesh, 
to endurance of torture and downfac- 
ing of death; rewarded, for the 
brief while of her redeemed soul’s 
passing, with the warmth of human 
love at its highest and the hope of 
a life in which love may earn im- 
mortality. Izeyl is among the most 
daring, the most beautiful and the 
most significent of modern dramas ; 
dealing, with artistic and in the main 
with ethical respect, with lofty issues 
and great passions, exquisitely 
poetic in tone, and presented with 
every winning and illusive loveliness 
of scenic detail and accuracy. 


At the Boston Theatre, Miss 
Fanny Davenport has appeared in a 
noteworthy revival of Sardou’s emo- 
tional and picturesque drama, Gis- 
monda. In the title-rédle, Miss 
Davéaport is, as we remember her in 
its first presentation, of command 
ing presence and memorable beauty ; 
and all that mature and scholarly 
art, keen intelligence, and unvarying 
sincerity of artistic purpose can do 
to command critical approval, is 
done by her, and meets its reward. 
Of her support, only Mr. MacDowell, 
virile, earnest, effective, can be es- 
pecially commended. The produc- 
tion is a brilliant and beautiful one, 
from the standpoint of scenic illu- 
sion. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
ever-delightful Rosedale has had 
successful presentation. Mr. John 
Mason lends, as we so pleasantly 
remember his doing in other years, 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


Sutherland 
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distinction, grace and __ soldierly 
charm to £/wt Grey; Marion Man 
ola isa very fetching Avsa; Miss 
Atwell a gracious and gentle /ad) 
Kiorence; and Mr. Putnam a manly 
and likeable Dr. Leigh. 


At the 
Brownies 


Hollis St. ‘Theatre, 
have carried us all 
joyously back to that sunny 

stone marked Youth, with their 
queer antics and their dear droll 
eries. Pretty Miss Miille has shown 
us the daintiest fairy out of a Rosina 
Emmet picture-book; and with the 
thrilling acrobatics of the Richards, 
the uncannily delightful 
work of the wandering g 
the madly delicious and 

lent fooling of the 
we have had a 
some time of it. 
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Madam Bernhardt opens her sec 
ond week at the Tremont ‘Theatre 
Monday night with Gismonda, the 
fourth and latest of the great 
which Sardou has written 
for her. 


plays 
expressly 
Gismonda will be played 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights and Wednesday 
Sardou’s Fedora, Thursday; 
Leconvreur, Friday night; Sardou’s 
La Tosca, Saturday matinee and 
Camille Saturday (farewell) night 
A feature of this engage 
mentis theunusually convenient hour 
for suburbanites at which the per 
formances are over. Even the mas 
sive Izeyl on the opening night was 
over at 10.45. 


matinee ; 
Adrienne 


season’s 


Duse, the Italian actress, will be 
gin an engagement at the Boston 
Museum on Monday, April 6th It 
is three years since she first visited 
this country and was at once hailed 
as an artist as great as Rachel, Ris- 
tori or Bernhardt in their best days. 
The plays selected for her engage- 
ment in Boston are Camille, Magda, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and La Locan- 
diera. She will only play five times, 
four evenings and one matinee. Her 
engagement in New York has been 
very much more successful than her 
previous engagement three years ago. 


It has been well said that it is 
impossible, whatever the opera may 
happen to be, not to speak of the 
painstaking care, of the close atten- 
tion that is given to the smallest 
details and the general excellence 
of an operatic performance at the 
Castle Square Theatre. The pro- 
duction of The Chimes of Normandy 
the past week has fulfilled these 
ditions admirably, and the large 
audiences who attended the revival 
of Planquette’s ever-welcome opera 
have been loud in their praises of 
this latest revival. 

The production of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor next week has been care- 
fully planned and every detail 
promises to be presented with an 
excellence even greater than in the 
customary Castle Square production. 
‘Whe prima donna soprana part of 
Lucy Ashton assumes unusual impor- 
tance because of the appearance of 
Mlle. Diard in this character. Her 
natural abilities and foreign training 
are directly in line with this part, 
and she may be counted upon to 


con- 








give a performance that will be irre- 
proachable in every respect. A new- 
comer to the company, who will 
alternate with Mlle. Diard in the 
prima donna part, is Miss Nina 
Bertini Humphrys. Miss Humphrys 
has a high soprano voice, of unusual 
purity, extreme flexibility and good 
range, extending from b flat, below 
the staff, to e above. It is quite 
flute like in its entire register, the 
trill being especially brilliant. ‘The 
part of A/ie will be sung by Miss 
Hattie Ladd. Mr. Thomas 
Persse, refreshed by a week’s rest, 
Lord Edgar; Mr. J. K. 
Murray and Mr. Arthur Wooley will 
be Sir Henry Ashton and Sir Arthur 
Bucklaw respectively. Mr. William 
Wolff is cast for Aide-the-Bent, and 
Mr. John Read will have the tenor 
part of Norman. 


Che drawing 
ville which Mr. 
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-room form of vaude 
Keith selects weekly 
is thade up of the best artists obtain 
able from the ranks of dramatic, 
operatic and lyceum stages, both in 
Europe and The high 
standard invariably maintained, and 
the careful attention to the wants of 
patrons on the part of all the attachés 
of the handsome 
to it 


America 


has drawn 
a clientéle such as never before 
sought amusement in a_ variety 
theatre in Boston. Next week’s 
programme is headed by the man 
who makes club men shout with 
laughter as he retails his funny Irish 
stories at their annual dinners, J. 
W. Kelly. ‘This will give the ladies 
an opportunity of discovering for 
themselves whether the stories which 
the head of the house says are so 
mirth-provoking are really so or not. 
Miss Couthoui and George H. 
Wilder, elocutionist and flute soloist, 
have been retained for another week, 
and that beautiful and talented 
Italian girl violinist, Giacinta Della 
continue indefinitely. 
azman, a court magician ; 
and Clifford, comedy sketch 
Marlo and Dunhan, clever 
horizontal bar performers; Arthur 
C. Sidman, talented Yankee character 
actor, after the pattern of Denman 
Chomson—these are but a few of the 
names on a very long and interest 
ing programme. 

Jack and Manola Mason will be 
seen for the second week of their 
engagement at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre in The QOctoroon, one of 
Boucicault’s best pieces and always 
a great favorite in Boston. The an- 
nouncement of this play carries the 
thoughts back to 1860, when the 
circumstances which evolved this 
play were living things. Then the 
slave power was almost omnipotent 
over the bodies and souls of millions. 
It had its throttling hold upon the 
very throat of the free North. This 
play and Uncle Tom’s Cabin were 
mighty levers tomove public opinion- 
The Octoroon will be splendidly 
cast at the Bowdoin and handsomely 
mounted, and will certainly 
an evening of rare delight. 

The following attraction 
the famous Parisian success, The 
City of Pleasure, with Elita Proctor 
Otis in the leading role. 
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Next week will be the closing 
week of The Gay Parisians at the 
Boston Museum. The new curtain 
raiser, Beware the Dog, which was 
given for the first time last Wednes- 
day evening, has proved an immedi- 
ate success. 


The Boston Horse Show opens a 
week from Monday, the 6th of April. 
Reserved seat season tickets go on 
sale at the Boston Theatre box 
office, Monday, March 30; seats for 
single mornings, afternoons and 
evenings on Thursday, April 2. The 


MARCH 28, 1896 


Horse Show will undoubtedly be the 
great social ‘function’ of the 
surpassing even the 
this respect. 


S€ason, 
grand opera in 

The New England Kennel] Clul 
holds its annual bench sh Ow at Me. 
chanics Building, April 20 23. a: 
this show, the Americ an Mast F 
Club offers special prizes of ns a 
erable value, entries for whi ch ro 
be made to Herbert Mead. ] a 
Waccabuc, N. Y., Secretary of the 
American Mastiff Cc lub. | 





Amusements. _ 


** The Model Playhouse of America.” 


KEITH'S “*¥ 


THEATRE, 
BOSTON. 
WEEK OF MARCH 30. 


Select List of Dramatic, Concert, 
Lyceum and Vaudeville fp- 
tertainers. 


Send for Illustrated Sou, 
somest 


enir of 
Theatre in the W 


BOW DOIN SQ.“*« 


Eveni ngs at 8 Mat. Wed. and § 


BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 30, 
2nd and LAST WEEK of 


JOHN and MANOLA-MASON, 


IN 


THE OCTOROON. 


Next Week —Tony Farrell in Garry Owen. 
SQUARE 


CASTLE thestee. 


oo mnt ee er and Fer 
7 remon Branch office, } 
ABSOLUTELY FIREP# 


MONDAY, MAR. 30, 


GRAND OFPrzERA, 


LUCIA 


DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Eve. (at 8) Prices: Balcony and Or 
and ‘soc. Mats. Wed., Sat. (at 2) 25 
Seat inthe House. All Reserved 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


‘anv LAST AST WEEK ° THE 


LAUGHTER SUCCESS of 


THECA 
PARISIAN 


BEWARE THE DOG —Introducing “ 
TUESDAY 


7 April 6>-E LEONORA DUSE 


ances only—Sale opening lTuesca 


the SEASON 


Eveg s Matinee W 
& Sat ae 2, preceded 


by the charming 
enmew t-act play 


LITTLE 


BOSTON Scason 
HORSE Reserved 
SHOW,  Scats. 


For the Entire Week of Show 


APRIL 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Il, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


Reserved seat season tickets, front rows 


the Balcony, $24 each, entitling to Rs — 
and seat each Morning, Afternoon and Evening, 
on sale at Box Office of the Boston Tt aig * 
March 30, 31 and April 1. The sale of seats all 
single Mornings, Afternoons and Evenings ©" ne 
commence at the Boston Theatre Box ‘ 
Thursday, April 2 





